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The Duty to Maintain Connections Between Companies. 

The Indiana Supreme Court has just handed down a de- 
cision which will undoubtedly have a beneficial effect upon 
the relations between connecting Independent companies, 
by preventing harmful action resulting from slight misun- 
derstandings. 

In the case reported upon another page, it is held that, 
when physical connection between two exchanges under 
separate ownership has been voluntarily established, and, 
subsequent to the establishing of such a connection, each 
exchange owner has developed his own system with refer- 
ence to such connection, the court will, upon the institution 
of proper proceedings, issue an order restraining either 
of the parties to the contract from severing the connec- 
tion, or compel its restoration if it has been severed. This 
is an obvious recognition of the principle that the develop- 
ment of any telephone exchange system is, to a certain 
extent, dependent upon the existence of satisfactory con- 
nection relations with neighboring exchanges. 

The establishment of such relations is an aid to the de- 
velopment of each system. Once a connection is made, 
the individual owners rely upon its continuance, and proceed 
upon the assumption of its permanency to extend their 
respective systems, and neither can sever the connection 
without doing an injury to his neighbor. 

The court has held that this injury is of such a character 
as to come within the recognition of the law, which will 
take steps to prevent its infliction. As far as we know, the 
first clear and definite enunciation of the principle was 
made by Mr. A. C. Lindemuth, in his admirable paper pre- 
sented at the last convention of the International Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. His statement, in the original 
paper which was published in TELEPHONY, and has since 
been distributed in pamphlet form by the Association, is 
very clear and strong, but at that time was in advance of 
any court decision establishing the principle with absolute 
definiteness. Such a decision now seems to be at hand in 
the ruling of the Indiana Supreme Court. It will undoubt- 
edly be a precedent which will not only prevent a rupture, 
for trifling reasons, of relations between connecting com- 
panies in Indiana, but will have due influence upon future 
decisions in other States. 

It should be noted, in considering this decision, that al- 


though the parties to the connection were operating ex- 
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changes in the same town, the question of competition did 
not enter into the suit, as they had apparently been develop- 
ing districts somewhat separate, and working harmoniously. 
Accordingly this decision is not a precedent to be taken into 
consideration in the matter of physical connection between 
competing companies. 


y~ 
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Shoemaker on Rates and Regulation. 

In his address as president of the lowa association, deliv- 
ered at the annual convention last week, President Shoe- 
maker shows a breadth of view and familiarity with prac- 
tical problems, and a spirit of fairness and courageous hon- 
esty, which entitle his words to the most thoughtful consid- 
eration of the public, of their representatives who hold vari- 
ous offices in the state, and of telephone men. It is, we 
believe, the strongest paper dealing specifically with state 
regulative measures for the telephone business, and the 
problems which will come up for determination under regu- 
lation, which has ever been published. 

One of the most urgent reasons for his advocacy of the 
principle of regulation by governmental authority is the 
hundreds of lowa 


prevalence of discriminatory rates in 


towns. The existence of this discrimination is an evil which 
is admittedly wide-spread in the telephone business. It 
exists not only with respect to different users of the same 
class, in the same community, but on a broader scale with 
respect to communities of the same class, in which pub- 
lished rates vary without apparently adequate reasons. 

Mr. Shoemaker justly reasons that, under existing condi- 
tions, rates are not likely to be put upon a uniform and 
equitable basis as a result of the unaided efforts of the 
parties whose interests are more or less in conflict. He 
establishes pretty thoroughly the proposition that an um- 
pire is needed. When, however, he gets down to the dis- 
cussion of what the umpire will be called upon to do he 
finds himself in about the same position as everybody else, 
and can give little help either to his problematical umpire 
or to his other readers. 

The umpire can insist upon doing away with discrimina- 
tion. He can promote a uniformity of methods which will 
enable comparisons to be justly made between the efficiency 
of separate exchange systems. And he can say whether or 
not, under existing conditions, rates for any given system 
are remunerative. He can try to go beyond this—and when 
he does so, is very likely to find himself in the same posi- 
tion as many a telephone manager. That is, to use a popu- 
lar phrase, “up a tree.” He comes up against the questions 
of management, of the influence of a past development 
which has been more or less without fixed and definite guid- 
ing principles and, finally, of the problematical conditions 
of the present, and of the future about which little can be 
known, because the business is developing so rapidly. 

Mr. Shoemaker might have gone just one step farther, 
and said that the umpire can aid the public, and the tele- 
phone companies to cut out many of the evils, and establish 
many of the good results of operation, which have become 


known through the efforts of our managers; but the voca- 


tion of the umpire, who will have regulative power over the 
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telephone business of the future,-cannot, to any consider- 


able extent, be the development of new conditions, or new 
methods. This is the function of individual effort, to be 
exerted by those who are actually in charge of particular 
sections of the utility. The rate of development in the ex- 
tent, value and economy of the nation’s telephone service 
has been, and will continue to be, due to the great neces- 
sity of the public, the earnest, uplifting spirit of the men 
who are actively engaged in the telephone business, and the 
spur of competitive effort, which compels continuous ad- 
vancement beyond established standards. 
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The Telephone Necessary in Railway Stations 

Youth is progressive. This is true not only in the physi- 
cal realm, but also in the domain of government. In many 
respects Oklahoma, our youngest state, is blazing the trail 
for its older sisters to follow. An example is the recent 
order of the corporation commission of the state in the case 
of Citizens of Skeedee vs. A:, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 


the commission held that “The maintenance of a telephone 


in which 


in the depot where a telephone exchange is maintained in 
the town, is a necessary part of the depot equipment, and 
the same should be maintained by the railroad company for 
Upon 


the appeal of the railway company, the Supreme Court has 


the use of the patrons and customers of the road.” 


held that the commission had authority to make the order 
both under the common law and under the provision of 
Section 18, Article 9 of the Constitution. 
“The telephone is an indispensable aid in the conduct of 


Says the Court: 


the business of the common carrier at any center of popu- 
lation, and has become a necessity under the constitution 
and laws of this state.” 

The course adopted by the railway commission of Okla- 
homa in making the above order, now that it has been sus- 
tained by a decision of the Supreme Court of the State, 
should be a precedent for the action of other railroad com- 
missions and other Supreme Courts. Wherever a railroad 
or corporation commission exists by state law, it will be 
proper for citizens of the state to take action to compel 
railway companies to maintain telephones in their depots. 
This suggests a further line of activity for telephone com- 
panies in calling the attention of railroad companies to the 
propriety of installing telephones for the use of the public 
in their depots, and where the suggestion is not favorably 
met, to initiate a movement among the citizens of the com- 
munity to force the installation of a telephone by proceed- 
ings before the proper commission. The principle of law 
promulgated in the case above referred to should also be 
extended to require the establishment of both telephones 
in railway stations in cities where there are two competing 
companies, each offering exclusive connection to a consider- 
able portion of the population. 

Action along these lines has already been taken in Ne- 
braska by order of the Railway Commission. Vermont has 
passed a law requiring it; and the legislatures of Maine and 
Nebraska will probably pass a similar law this month. 
Hereafter telephone companies will probably find the rail- 
way telephone a less perplexing problem than it has been. 








The Iowa Convention 


The thirteenth annual convention of the Iowa Independ- 
ent Telephone Association was held at Des Moines on 
March 9-11. Instead of making headquarters at the Savery 
Hotel, as has formerly been done when the conventions 
have met in Des Moines, the committee on arrangements 
provided accommodations in the Boody Block, a large six- 
story building conveniently located. The entire second 
floor of this building was given over to the exhibitors, 
while the sessions of the convention were held on the third 
floor. This proved a very convenient arrangement, and a 
much better regular attendance on the convention sessions 
resulted than has been the case when the exhibits were 
scattered about on various floors of a hotel. 

The attendance at the convention was not nearly as large 
as had been expected, owing to the fact that the heaviest 
snow storm of the season made its appearance on the night 
before the opening day. However, some two hundred and 
fifty were registered, and the meeting proved to be a most 
profitable one for those in attendance. Some thirty supply 
houses exhibited, and at least double that number of repre- 


ports to the U. S. Census Bureau. The discussion was 
opened by D. M. Griswold, of Des Moines, who inquired 
if there was any way in which information could be ob- 
tained from the Census Bureau as to what companies had 
reported, in order that steps might be taken to secure and 
have sent in reports from those delinquent. 

S. S. Lichty, Editor of the Western Telephone Journal, said 
that according to his understanding the representatives of 
the Bureau, in seeking to obtain statistics, were not allowed 
to go off the railroads, but depended upon city managers 
for information as to the number of Independent telephones 
in their respective counties. 

W. H. Barker, of Sanborn, did not so understand it, but 
construed the instructions of the Bureau to be that each 
manager was to use his influence with other companies to 
get them to report—not to report for them. He thought 
there was a lack of interest on the part of the farmer 
companies in regard to sending in these reports. Speaking 
for himself, C. G. Cockerill, of Jefferson, thought he could, 
by spending a day or two, go around to the different farmer 
































Mr. W. J. Thill. Mr. H. A. Douglas. 


sentatives were present. The Iowa association stands at 
the head of the state organizations of the Independents, 
and never fails to secure large support from supply men. 

The convention opened on Tuesday afternoon, March 9, 
President J. H. Shoemaker, of Waterloo, presiding at that 
and all other sessions of the conventions. The regular 
order of business was taken up and disposed of, the fol- 
lowing committees being announced: 

Credentials—W. H. Barker, Sanborn; F. 
Nevada; E. E. England, Ottumwa. 

General Business—H. A. Douglas, Cedar Rapids; J. M. 
Plaister, Fort Dodge; J. C. Thorne, Fairfield. 

Auditing—L. M. Grimes, Des Moines; C. A. Peterson, 
Manchester; J. M. Rider, Cedar Rapids. 

Sergeants-at-Arms—F. R. Musson, Atlantic; 
McNally, Carroll; O. A. Repass, Dallas Center. 

Mr. H. B. McNeal, president of TELEPHONY, was called 
for and spoke briefly and encouragingly on the outlook for 
business during the coming season, and particularly with 
regard to the situation in Chicago. 

President Shoemaker then called up the subject of re- 


M. Boardman, 


Frank 


Mr J. H. Shoemaker. Mr. P. C. Holdoegel. 


lines in his immediate territory and secure their compliance 
with the request of the government. 

H. A. Douglas, of Cedar Rapids, said that he had taken 
up the matter with his different local managers, and found 
in Cedar county alone some 550 telephones that had not 
been reported. With Mr. Cockerill, he thought the only 
way to secure full reports was for each manager to take 
up the matter personally with his neighboring farmer lines, 
or detail some of his people for that purpose. 

J. M. Plaister, of Fort Dodge, had understood the matter 
in the same way as Mr. Lichty, and thought it was up to 
his company to report for the entire county; and in pur- 
suance of that idea they had turned in nearly 3,000 tele- 
phones in Webster county that otherwise would not have 
been reported to the government. All of the companies 
said that they had not seen the government report blank, 
but would gladly fill it out if they had one. Mr. Lichty 
suggested that if that ratio should be kept up all over the 
state, there would be 500,000 Independent telephones re- 
ported for Iowa, instead of the 320,000 reported by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. He thought the enumerator got practically 
every telephone in his county. 
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The Wednesday morning session opened at eleven o’clock 
with a good attendance. 

A paper by Wm. Crownover, of Hudson, on “Reasonable 
Connection Relations,” was in Mr. Crownover’s absence 
read by R. L. Parker, of Prairie City. This was such an 





Mr. Howard S. Baker. 


admirable discussion of the subject that the paper will be 
published in full in a later issue of TELEPHONY. 

The following resolution was introduced by P. C. Hol- 
doegel, who moved its adoption. 

“The Iowa Independent Telephone Association, repre- 
senting more than $10,000,000 of taxable property, all owned 
and operated by citizens of Jowa, declare frankly and firmly 
in favor of a public utility law governing all public service 
corporations. 

“The recommendations made by Governors Carroll and 
Garst entitle them to take a position with the more advanced 
thinkers on economic and municipal questions. This Asso- 
ciation has never been in politics; but notwithstanding the 
tirade of misrepresentation of corporate interest by loose 
preachers of evil, we will continue to work in the open, and 
feel justified in making any suggestions, and encourage any 
legislation we may deem beneficial to the public and our 
investors. The independent telephone corporations have 
almost without exception been fair to the public, and cer- 
tainly deserve credit for farm life made more pleasant, and 
increased volume of commercial business. The interest of 
the public, the corporation and the investor is identical; 
and, knowing this, we protest against appeals to public prej- 
udices and passions as being detrimental to all three in- 
terests and tending to force public service corporations to 
resort to unfair and dishonest methods, such appeals being 
made for the sole purpose of diverting public attention from 
the merits of the questions. 

‘By no other means than intelligent, stringent, non-par- 
tisan and disinterested regulation, can we hope to eradicate 
the evils of discrimination, and convince both the corpora- 
tion and the public that each will have ‘a ‘square deal,’ and 
thus bring stability to our business and confidence to the 
public and investor that is so necessary in order to secure 
capital to make improvements that are absolutely neces- 
sary for progress and prosperity of our country.” 

The motion was seconded by J. S. Bellamy, of Knox- 
ville, and the resolution unanimously adopted. 

W. J. Thill, of Des Moines, manager of the Clearing 
House, presented a report of the progress of the work. 
Seventy contracts are at present in force, out of which 
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sixty companies are clearing, including two in Missouri; 
this being a gain of twenty-three companies during the 
past year, with an increase in business for the correspond- 
ing time of 33 per cent. 

R. E. Mattison, secretary of the Nebraska Association, 
and L. A. Herrick, of Freeport, Ill., made brief remarks 
as to the situation in their respective states at the call of 
the president. 

Upon motion of J. F. Glenn, of Denison, a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Glenn, Thill and Cockerill was ap- 
pointed by the president to report on Thursday upon the 
adoption of a rate schedule. 

The afternoon session was opened by an address of wel- 
come by Hon. John MacVicar, a member of the Des Moines 
Commission. Mr. MacVicar was most happy in his re- 
marks, and his statement that the Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany gave Des Moines its best telephone service was 
greeted with hearty applause. He made a strong point 
when he said that the public is master of the public 
service situation, and that its friendly co-operation is essen- 
tial to the Independent interests; wherefore the telephone 
companies should keep close to the public. Upon motion 
of R. A. Walker a rising vote of thanks was given Mr. 
MacVicar. 

H. S. Baker, of Sioux City, read a paper on “The Tele- 
phone from a Business and Investment Standpoint.” He 
was followed by President Shoemaker, who gave his an- 
nual address, on the subject, “Reasonable Returns on In- 
vestment,” of which an extended abstract appears on other 
pages. This was so strong and fair an argument on the 
subject that it deserves the most careful perusal and thought 
from all persons interested either as producers or users of 
the telephone service. 

S. S. Lichty presented the following resolution and 
moved its adoption: 

“Resolved, That this convention express its apprecia- 
tion of the long and faithful service of Charles C. Deering, 
who acted as secretary and treasurer of our association 





Mr. E. H. Martin. 


for nine years of its existence, and heartily commend him 
to our neighboring association of, Nebraska. 

“Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be 
engrossed and presented to Mr. Deering by this associa- 
tion.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Holdoegel, who men- 
tioned the fact that a committee was appointed for that 
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purpose a year ago, upon the retirement of Mr. Deering 
from his position and his removal to Omaha. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by a rising vote. The convention there- 
upon adjourned to Thursday morning. 


On Wednesday evening a smoker was held in the con- 
vention hall and a buffet luncheon was served. 

At the session of Thursday morning Geo. H. Erich, of 
Minneapolis, opened the program with an address on “The 
Value of Timber Preservation.” 

He was followed by Geo. R. Fawkes, of Waterloo, on 
the subject, “Reasonable Objects of Accounting.” 


The subject of “Reasonable Accounting for Small Com- 
panies” was treated by C. A. Peterson, of Manchester, in 
a brief paper describing the system in use in his own com- 
pany. He uses a double entry system of bookkeeping, 
and makes up a monthly trial balance sheet, by which any 
errors are detected. The rental and toll account is kept 
at the home office, instead of being left to the operators 
or managers of toll stations. From this account a monthly 
rental and toll sheet is made out in duplicate, and for- 
warded to each station, the original being used as_ the 
monthly report from the station, while the duplicate is 
kept on file at the station. Sixteen different ledger ac- 
counts are kept, to-wit: treasurer’s account, new construc- 
tion. maintenance, expense, rentals from stations, tolls due 
from stations, stocks and bonds, bills receivable from all 
sources, capital stock, bill payable from all sources, col- 
lections, depreciation account, rentals receivable, tolls re- 
ceivable, discount, and dividend. The journal is kept posted 
up to date, so that a trial balance can be made each day 
if desired. 

M. McFarlin moved the election of a nominating com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. O. A. Repass, C. A. Peterson, 
H. A. Kinney, J. W. Hill and Charles R. Brenton. The 
motion was seconded by C. C. Deering and declared car- 
ried. : 


W. H. Barker presented the report of the committee on 
credentials embodying a reference to the plan of mem- 
bership certificates and cards recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee by the committee on credentials at the 
1908 convention, and recommending again its adoption. 
The committee also recommended the adoption of three 
different colored badges at future conventions; one for 
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members, one of a different color for exhibitors, and one 
of a third color for visitors. Upon motion of Mr. Hill 
the report was adopted. 

Ex-President Holdoegel being called for spoke briefly, 
especially urging the importance of keeping the public 
fully advised on matters of interest connected with Inde- 
pendent telephony. 

The report of the treasurer was presented by Mr. Thill 
and_ referred to the auditing committee. 

A number of applications for membership were pre- 
sented and referred to the Executive Committee with power 
to act. 

C. A. Peterson, chairman of the auditing committee, 
presented its report, which was upon motion accepted. 

Upon motion of Mr. Plaister, the association voted to 
assume its proportion of the expenses of the International 
Association for the coming year. 

The committee on neminations reported through Mr. 
Repass, chairman, that it recommended the re-election of 
the present president and Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. England moved the adoption of the report, which 
motion was seconded by Messrs. Plaister, Holdoegel and 
Douglas. 

Mr. Hill thereupon moved a suspension of the rules and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of all 
present for the election of the present officers for the 
ensuing year. The motion was seconded and being put by 
Mr. Repass was declared carried, a rising vote being taken. 
There was an outburst of hearty applause at the announce- 
ment. 

President Shoemaker expressed his appreciation of the 
honor, and also of the responsibility connected with the 
position, stating that he had come to Des Moines fully 
determined not to accept a renomination if it were offered 
to him. A spirited but good-natured contest then took 
place between the supporters of Des Moines and Waterloo 
as candidates for the next meeting-place of the convention, 
which resulted in Waterloo being chosen. 

A vote of thanks to the Des Moines Commercial Club 
for its kind treatment of the association this year and its 
hearty invitation for the next meeting was moved by E. E. 
England, of Ottumwa, and carried by a rising vote. 

The convention thereupon adjourned sine die. 


Reasonable Return on Investment 


By J. H. 


As the commonwealths of the Mississippi Valley, which 
was so recently a wilderness, have been carved out into 
Territories, organized and admitted as States, surveyed, 
chartered and subdivided into counties, townships, sections, 
acres and lots, so the wilderness of detail involved in the 
business features and the wilderness of detail involved in 
legal or political features, as well as the technical details 
of our telephone business must be as scientifically sur- 
veyed, as carefully charted, and their relative values 
and importance as thoroughly demonstrated and agreed 
upon as the rights, the location, and the owner of title, 
and the value that has been worked out for every square 
foot of land in Iowa. It goes without saying that the man 
who would promise to do all or any considerable portion 
of this surveying and mapping out in an hour, a day, a 
month, a year, or even a decade would be as unreliable a 


*Abstract of an address delivered at the convention of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association. 
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civil engineer or surveyor as were those pioneers of Bos- 
ton who located their homes along what we are told were 
merely crooked cow paths, but which evolved into streets. 
On the other hand it is equally apparent that procrastina- 
tion could only be argued or urged by those who would 
steal time, that most valuable of all things given to man. 

Lest someone might not understand just what I mean 
by the expressions “wilderness of detail in business,” and 
“wilderness of detail in politics,” I will explain that I ex- 
pect the time to come, as speedily as the mind of man can 
bring it, when the actual cost of duplicating a telephone 
plant, a street railway system, or a steam railway line will 
be a matter of as common knowledge as is at present the 
cost of building a business block. And when that time 
does come, I am confident that it will be recognized that 
the successful launching of the business of such a plant, 
or the building of what is coming to be termed “a going 
business” is as inseparable from the real cost, and there- 
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fore from the real value of the finished product, as are those 
very important items which the builder of every house 
finds must come out of his pocket in excess of the original 
amount estimated by the contractor, before the satisfac- 
tory home is realized. The varying percentages to be set 
aside each month for depreciation, and the varying per- 
centages to be set aside every month to cover the hazard 
of sleet storms and all other similar items, will be as defi- 
nitely determined as are the varying rates of interest for 
the different localities of the United States at 
the present time. The schedule of standard rates for the 
different classes of standard service will be as definitely 
fixed as the present classification of railroads and railroad 
The privileges and limitations concerning the dupli- 
cating of lines in every public place will be as well under- 
stood as the regulations for the construction and main- 
tenance of sidewalks. I also mean that as speedily as the 
mind of man bring it, the time will come when, in the 
telephone business especially, our status before the law 
will consist of more than a mere crazy-quilt patchwork 
stitched to the original statutes enacted for the primitive 
post roads. It will be determined, demonstrated, and ac- 
cepted in daily practice just how much the telephone is 
like the railroad as a common carrier, and how much and 
wherein it differs. In addition to that opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court which holds that “When the owner 
of a property devotes it to a use in which the public has 
an interest, he in effect grants to the public an interest in 
such must to the 


money in 


rates. 


of that interest submit 
to be controlled by the public for the common good, as 
long as he maintains the use,” 


use, and extent 
there must come, and will 
come a further decision of the same Supreme Court that 
when a property is thus faithfully devoted to a public use, 
and does thus faithfully submit to be controlled by the 
public for the common good, the public must then in re- 
turn guard such property and such use thereof as vigilantly 
and as sacredly as it would guard the capitol at Washing- 
ton, were it attacked by a foreign foe; and the public must, 
under those circumstances guarantee to the owner of prop- 
erty thus devoted to the common good a reasonable re- 
turn, as sacredly as it guards the country’s honor in the 
payment of every penny of interest on government bonds. 

The last mentioned requirement is as inseparable from the 
immediately preceding quotation of the decision already 
rendered, as one side of the balance that is used by the 
blind-folded goddess in determining justice, is inseparable 
from the other side of the same balance. It was determined 
by the Supreme Court in its decision in the Kellogg case 
that “regard for the common good is the highest law of 
the iand.” I venture to say that the day is not far distant 
when the other side of that same truth must find expression 
in the decision of a court of equal authority, that the regard 
of the public for the property that is faithfully and equit- 
ably devoted and used for no other purpose than the com- 
mon good is just as essential a requirement of the highest 
law of the land. Tyranny at the hands of a mob has been 
found of old to be as cruel as the tyranny of any king, 
aristocrat, or captain of industry. There is just as grave 
a possibility that the people in the exercise of their power 
may lack self restraint, as that the owner of a property 
There must 
come a check upon the representatives of the people as 


devoted to public use may lack self restraint. 


there has come a check upon the representatives of the 
Merely taking the management, the author- 
ity ana the responsibility out of the hands of those former 


corporations. 


captains who have won their places as leaders by excelling 
in business, and turning the management, the authority and 
the responsibility over to new captains who may win and 
hold their places by excelling in the game of politics, unless 
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there is restraint in the way of court decisions, or enact- 
ments, cannot, from any of the experiences of the past, 
be looked upon as a pleasing or promising prospect for any 
considerable portion of the people. Every fair minded user 
of telephone service must agree that it is no nearer right 
for users to have unrestricted privilege to pay an unrea- 
sonably low or less-than-cost rate than it would be for 
the producer to have the unrestricted privilege of charging 
an unreasonably high rate. Justice demands that the de- 
cision as to what is reasonable and fair shall be made, not 
by either of the two interested parties, but by a third and 
disinterestea party. 

As a fair-minded user of telephone service, I must recog- 
nize that I need first of all fair treatment in the matter of 
the rate I must pay for my service. I might get along fairly 
well without telephone service at all, if my competitors 
were all compelled to do likewise. I might manage to 
exist, using a limited service, a service that was defective 
in quantity or of poor quality, if my competitors were un- 
able to get better service than myself. But as the rail- 
road rebate came to be recognized in its true light as the 
smokeless powder by means of which many business careers 
were ended without so much as a fear on the part of the 
assassin that he would be detected, so discrimination in 
either the rate or the service of the telephone company that 
I as a user must deal with, must, if I am intelligent and 
reasonable, be recognized by me as my enemy. And the 
thing which I as a user of telephones should want to 
satisfy myself about first and most thoroughly is this: Does 
the producer of my telephone service exercise favoritism? 
li so, does he do it from his own preference or from com- 
pulsion? How much does the discrimination add to the 
cost of the service? Ard if discrimination cannot be stopped 
until laws are enacted does not fairness demand that I as 
a user of telephone service shall stand responsible for, and 
bear my share of the expense of the “kill or be killed” dis- 
crimination, at least until I have done something funda- 
mentally sound and effectual in the way of remedial legis- 
lation of the sort that experience has proven indispensable 
to the terminating of rebates in transportation service? 

Discrimination increases cost not alone by reason of the 
fact that those who pay more must make up for the loss 
of those who pay less; but in the telephone business, so long 
as discrimination is not illegal, the weaker of two contend- 
ing exchanges in every locality is compelled to voluntarily 
die or discriminate. Therefore, by far the greatest hazard 
that menaces the telephone business today is the hazard 
of being the unfortunate duelist in this “kill or be killed” 
struggle which the existing legalized privilege of discrimina- 
tion has forced into active operation. As a fair-minded, fair 
intentioned user of telephone service, I must concede what- 
ever extra inducements I myself would demand for vol- 
unteering my own labor, material and management under 
conditions. It costs to secure volunteers for the 
army. When the war has waged hardest it has been neces- 
sary to draft men into service; but men, material and ex- 
perience cannot be drafted into business. Therefore, until 
discrimination, and its unescapable companion, the “kill or 
be xilled’’ method, are both prohibited by the consent and 
the command of the users as well as the producers of tele- 


similar 


phone service; if I am fair-minded and fair-intentioned, I 
must, as a telephone user pay my portion of the same in- 
creased return on investment that I would demand in the 
form of bounty or extra inducement before I would vol- 


unteer my money in the business. The only thing that 


could be more unreasonable or more expensive than the 
existing “kill or be killed” war of discrimination in the 
telephone business would be for either the user or the 
producer of telephone service to ignore or to attempt to 
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deny its existence, its enormous expensiveness or that it 
must inevitably prove fatal to at least one of the contest- 
ants. 

A fair-minded user of telephone service must see that, 
just as a less-than-cost rate for other persons places an 
unfair burden of cost upon him, so a less-than-cost rate for 
himself would place a similar unfair burden of cost upon 
others. If I am a wide-awake citizen I must recognize the 
fact that certain users are getting their telephone service 
in Iowa at rates which range all the way down to nothing. 
If I have looked to see what our neighbors are doing in 
adjoining States, I will know of the fact reported by the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, that for thirty-two 
companies dealt with by that Commission, for every hun- 
dred users of telephones there was an average of eight 
paying less than standard rates, and that. the total amount 
of the discriminatory service for the thirty-two companies 
was about thirty-two thousand dollars per year. If I am 
awake to the facts, I must know also that certain influ- 
ences, which need not now be mentioned, have been at 
work, and are still at work, causing telephone service to 
be rendered in numerous instances in Iowa at an absolute 
loss to the producer, as well as a less-than-standard rate. 
If someone should say, “The people who get this free 
service do not complain, and those who do not get it ought 
not to spoil the other fellow’s ‘good thing,’”; and, if some- 
one else should say that the expense of all free and less- 
than-cost rates for service comes out of the producer, and 
is, therefore, an advantage to the user; I would reply that 
every loss of the sort mentioned has the same tendency to 
increase the rates for telephone service that destruction of 
property by fire has to increase the premium rates for in- 
surance. It should be plain also, that the effort made by 
individual users so generally, to secure special or below- 
standard rates is in principle just as wrong, and is in fact 
as much of a menace to popular government as is the 
willingness on the part of the producer to grant the favor. 
Until the legislature is willing to have a law enacted pre- 
venting discrimination in telephone rates, favoritism will, 
I believe, not be ended. 

Efficiency, or the best service known to the art, is the 
thing that is second only to equity in its importance to 
telephone users. And it is also second only to discrimi- 
nation in its importance as a factor in determining the 
rate of returns that may reasonably be aimed at. Instan- 
taneous and intelligent information is the power that pushes 
progress. That is why the telephone is now the advance 
guard or pioneer on every pathway of advancement. A 
fair-minded user of any public service must recognize that 
public service businesses, like every other business, is more 
or less of a game of venture. Tle must also recognize that 
the principle reason why, as James Bryce has said in his 
authoritative “American Commonwealth,” new and unex- 
pected developments have occurred and new ideas have 
germinated more rapidly and more constantly in America 
than anywhere else in the whole world is because of the 
premium that has been both hoped for and realized by those 
who are peculiarly fitted for leadership of this sort—men 
who temperamentally enjoy a game, a risk, a venture. Rea- 
son tells us that the advancement of the past can only be 
continued for the future by decreasing the hazard as fast 
as the premium reward; or rate of returns is decreased. 
But as long as radical improvements are being made, if the 
user is to be fair-minded, he must be willing that the pro- 
ducer of the service shall have as much extra for taking the 
risk of having to put in, on account of new inventions, new 
equipment before the old has worn out, as the user would 
demand for taking the same or a similar risk. Of the same 
nature is that expense which comes from the displacement 
of originally installed apparatus and material that is made 
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necessary because of an increase in the population and the 
consequent increase in telephone patronage that the user 
himself could not have anticipated at the outset. I have 
been told by a man who made a personal investigation of 
telephone service in Europe, that he found one country 
where, on account of the government owning the telephone 
plant which was originally laid out on a plan smaller than 
the needs ultimately proved to be, if a man sold out his 
business and the purchaser neglected to include in the in- 
voice of the articles purchased the particular detail that the 
seller’s telephone number had been purchased, the seller 
had left for himself an asset which he could sell for as high 
as two or three hundred dollars, because the government’s 
switchboard capacity was exhausted, and the government 
would not throw away the small switchboard and under- 
sized outgrown construction; and, therefore, the scarcity of 
lines for business telephones created in the open market 
a premium of two hundred or three hundred dollars for the 
opportunity to get telephone service. From the same farm 
homes where, once, in common with our neighbors, it was 
our custom to drive to church, with our team hitched to 
a lumber wagon, with inch boards for seats and bed quilts 
for cushions, they are now going to church in automobiles. 
And I see ahead in the telephone business a number of 
stages or steps of advancement corresponding to the va- 
rious periods of the spring seat, the platform spring wagon, 
the top buggy, rubber tires and the automobile. To ignore 
or deny the fact that the mere matter of keeping up to 
date in the telephone business entails not alone an item of 
expense of operation, but an element of hazard also, which 
the user of the service must be willing to meet, would be 
manifestly unfair. 

Economy is the last of the three problems of most direct 
interest and importance to the user. But he usually tries 
to solve it first before he thinks of either equity or effi- 
ciency. A cheaper rate than anybody else can get, regard- 
less of the quantity or quality of the service, is the way in 
which human nature is most apt to manifest itself. The 
user who can get the lowest rate is usually regarded as 
shrewd rather than criminal, while the producer who grants 
the favor is usually looked upon as criminal rather than 
shrewd. If the business is managed with satisfactory abil- 
ity, there is but one question to be considered by the user 
from his standpoint of economy. That is the question in- 
volved in our subject—the question of reasonable returns— 
which I prefer to take up later. 

The exceptional hazard to which telephone property and 
telephone equipment is liable along the line of sleet storms, 
of the sort we have recently experienced at such tremen- 
dous cost, and along such other lines of destruction from 
lightning and a certain amount of unavoidable or acci- 
dental contact with power currents, etc., and which has 
been thus far in a large measure un-insurable, is another 
item entering into the expense of the production of service 
which the fair-minded user will take into account, and 
which has the same tendency to increase the returns which 
investment must have as similar hazard has to increase the 
premium rates for insurance of other property. 

The question of assurance as to safety, and as to per- 
manency of public favor for the investment of labor, ma- 
terial and management that must be put into the telephone 
or other public service business, constitutes an element to 
be taken into account when reasoning out a rate of re- 
turns. There was a time when the public seemed to favor 
the policy of perpetual and exclusive franchises, much after 
the fashion of perpetual and exclusive title deeds. But 


franchises are now being made neither perpetual nor ex- 
clusive.- In order to make clear the point I have in mind in 
this connection, I desire to make mention of an alleged 
Quaker who accosted a farmer working in a field with 








the remark that the latter had a very good farm, followed 
by the question: 

“Where did thee get it?” 

“From my father.” 

“And where did thy father get it?” 

“From my grandfather. 

“And where did thy grandfather get it?” 

“From my great grandfather.” 

“And where did thy great grandfather get it?” 

Here the farmer became seriously embarrassed, but finally 
answered, “He fought the Indians for it.” “All right,” re- 
plied the Quaker, rolling up his sleeves, “I am ready to 
fight thee for it now.” 

We all recognize that both the statutes and public opin- 
ion are contrary to the assumption of the Quaker, who has 
merely been brought in at this point to suggest that if we 
will imagine the public in the place of the Quaker and the 
owners of franchises in the place of the farmer we will 
have an illustration that will show why the rate of re- 
turns shouid be higher on a business and a property where 
oth the statutes and public opinion deny exclusive and 
yperpetual possession, and where the increase in marketable 
value due solely to the general development of the com- 
imunity is also denied both by statute and public favor; than 
on investments where perpetual and exclusive possession, 
and accord to the owner every bit of the increase in mar- 
ketable value that is due solely to the general development 
of the community. 


I know a man who owns a vacant city lot worth a thou- 
sand dollars. It is not earning a cent of income. On the 
contrary, he has taxes to pay. He has stock in our com- 
pany on which he gets dividends besides having the taxes 
paid by the company. But, owing to the difference between 
the people’s law and the people’s opinion as to the treat- 
ment he should have in regard to his deed inside the curb- 
stone and his franchise outside the curbstone, he hopes to 
make more profit cut of the rise in the marketable rise in 
the value of his piece of paper covering his vested rights in 
the lot inside the curbstone that is idle and thereby re- 
tarding the progress, than out of his other piece of paper 
covering what formerly was but is no longer his vested 
right in the marketable value of the property outside the 
curbstone that is being used to promote the progress of the 
community. It is stated that an acre of land that once cost 
the grandfather of the present heirs only a dollar and a 
half, and that has never been seen by its present owners 
nor had any attention, effort, or funds from them or their 
ancestors, other than the mere signing of a ninety-nine 
year lease and the cashing of enormous checks for the 
rent, every three months, is now worth a million and a 
quarter in the heart of a great American metropolis. It 
would have taken a long time for a dollar and a quarter 
invested in a public service property to grow to a market- 
able value of a million and a quarter, even in the days when 
the perpetual, exclusive franchise idea was most in favor. 
But now, since the franchise is by both the people’s law 
and public opinion placed under the less favored treatment 
in these respects, greater returns must be accorded to the 
less favored business by all who desire to be fair. 

The average returns realized in other businesses is a mat- 
ter the user of telephone service must consider if he is to 
be fair. It has been given out in print recently that on the 
investments in bank shares for the entire United States 
for the year 1906, the average return to the investor was 
11 per cent. It has been stated that the rise in the mar- 
ketable value of the title to real estate without improve- 
ments, but including business sites, etc., for the whole 
United States has averaged 12% per cent compounded an- 
nually every year during the four centuries since the dis- 
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covery of America. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
individuals who venture in other lines of business do not 
expect less returns. 

Of course, there are instances where no return is realized, 
and other instances where the entire principle is lost by 
those who invest in banking, real estate and other enter- 
prises. There must therefore be many instances where ex- 
ceptional wisdom, management and good fortune bring even 
higher returns from banking, land investments and other 
undertakings than the average just quoted. And it would 
seem that the rate of returns which it is reasonable to aim 
at in the telephone business cannot wisely be placed lower 
than the average of other businesses, because if Mr. Jones 
owns bank stock or a vacant lot or an interest in a mer- 
chandising establishment from which he realizes 12% per 
cent annually, how can he or others be expected to invest 
where the rate of returns has been arbitrarily limited to 
a lower figure. : 

The inclination on the part of the people to restrict the 
rate of returns on investment in public service businesses 
is due, in large part, I think, to the exaggerated hopes and 
promises of those who before figuring for depreciation for 
sleet storms or for displacement by improvements; etc., 
have assumed that everything was profits and have misled 
the public as far as they themselves have gone wrong in 
their own ideas concerning the business. 

Municipal ownership of telephones is recognized, I think, 
as wholly impracticable. The present discussion of regu- 
lative legislation demonstrates that those who differ con- 
cerning other matters are agreed that the unit for the tele- 
phone business must be larger than the municipality. More- 
over, in a recent conversation with a man of importance, 
who favored municipal water works, I was interested in 
learning that he objected to State or Federal ownership 
of telephones because of the peculiar details and the com- 
plications of the business. , 


Therefore, the state of public opinion is the matter of 
greatest importance when we come to consider how a rea- 
sonable ‘rate of returns is to be realized. The first step in 
an effectual plan must be taken, I think, in the direction of 
convincing the public of the fact that the Square Deal when 
applied to the people’s law and the people’s favor or opinion 
to the telephone business will be such an improvement that 
it would seem like getting out of purgatory into a paradise. 


If 1 correctly grasp the situation, there is a sense that 
our telephone association may be likened to the manager 
entrusted with the destiny of an important business under- 
taking. The telephone users of Iowa may be likened to 
the members or shareholders. The law makers and other 
representatives of the people may be likened to the direct- 
ors or trustees. It need be no more reflection upon these 
shareholders or upon these directors than it would be upon 
the shareholders or directors of any other institution to 
say that the manager, which is this association, should know 
more about the needs of the business than anyone else. 
And as the managers of many institutions must frequently 
plead against the policy of paying temporary present divi- 
dends to the shareholders by robbing the future permanency 
and prosperity of their property, so this association must 
plead as effectively as possible against the policy of robbing 
the future permanency and prosperity of the telephone 
business in general, for the sake of temporary advantages 
to telephone users in the form of less-than-cost rates. 

Three dificult classes of people must be dealt with. The 
one is the promoter who puts out a prospectus promising 
20 per cent to investors, while, in the hope of gaining the 
privilege of raising rates he pleads poverty to those repre- 
sentatives of the people who would regulate his business. 
Fortunately, this class is practically extinct in Iowa. A 
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second is the politician who seeks preferment by advocating 
a reduction of rates for the services of a plant without first 
attempting to get all the facts of the business and regard- 
less of the destruction and the consequent increased future 
cost which the fulfillment of his promise must bring. The 
third is the manager who refuses to recognize the people’s 
power and defies their efforts to inform themselves con- 
cerning the business. As already stated, there is a tendency 
to honor and envy the user who secures service free or at 
less than cost while dishonoring and hating those who grant 
the special favor; and it will prove, in the long run, just 
as necessary to have a third party, that has no direct nor 
personal interest, to umpire the contest between the user 
and the producer of telephone service as between football 
teams—just as necessary as the judge who decides any other 
disputed point must, in order to make his decision reliable, 
be a disinterested party. 

Facts concerning the telephone business in general and 
concerning the business in our own State in particular need 
to be emphasized if this association is to perform all of its 
duties in its capacity of a manager serving the telephone 
users of lowa. Some of these facts are as follows: 

The capitalization of all the telephone properties in the 
United States, as shown by the most recent census figures 
and covering the period up to December 31, 1908, is in round 
numbers $800,000,000.00 for 7,000,000 telephones, which is 
less than an average of $115.00 of capitalization per tele- 
phone. When the value of real estate, buildings, rights of 
way, and more especially of toll line investments, has been 
given proper recognition, and when it is remembered that 
farmers’ companies find that in addition to contributing 
their own work without putting it into the account in any 
manner, they must pay from $35.00 to $85.00 per telephone 
for the simpler and cheaper form of construction required 
for their rural service, it must be apparent to all that the 
actual cost of duplicating the entire existing telephone 
properties could not be enough less than the present capi- 
talization to come anywhere near evening up the difference 
between the 4% per cent which the census figures show as 
the average carned by the telephones of the entire United 
States for the past five years, and the higher average rate 
of returns which I have already mentioned in connection 
with other businesses. 

Some progress is being made in the direction of more 
reasonable recognition of the real requirements of public 
service businesses. One public authority has stated that 
the general rise in the level of prices of all other things 
acts the same as a reduction, and is, in fact, a relative re- 
duction of all service rates that have not been correspond- 
ingly raised. Wages, material and everything for which 
the income from the service must be paid out have risen 
and promise to continue to rise. These facts must be made 
known to the people we serve just as the wage worker 
makes them known to his employer. 

The question of a fair profit is “fraught with such over- 
whelming difficulties,” says another authority, “that it bids 
fair to become the principal subject about which the public 
utility legislation and regulation of the next decade will 
revolve. It is very easy to say, as the Supreme Court of 
the United States has in effect said, that it is fair for a 
public utility to earn the prevailing commercial rate of in- 
terest in its own State, and this seems by common consent 
to be placed at 6 per cent in most States. But the prac- 
tical application of this ruling is confronted by difficulties 
which seem overwhelming. If 6 per cent is a fair return, 
and the company can only earn 3 per cent in 1909, shall it 
be allowed to earn 9 per cent in 1910, or, as in a great ma- 
jority of cases, if dividends have been far below the 6 per 
cent level for a number of years, shall the company be 
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allowed to catch up by slow degrees, catch up all at once, or 
never to catch up at all? If the company is not allowed 
to make good deficiencies which occur from year to year, 
then it is not being allowed to earn the customary rate of 
interest. It is safe to say that little or no capital will care 
to go into an enterprise which has the ordinary business 
rate of returns as its maximum but gives no assurance at 
all about the minimum returns.” 

Another question which I am sure is equally pertinent to 
this: Shall the company that pays a higher rate of wages 
to its employes and charges a lower rate for its service, 
while at the same time by superior management earn- 
ing 12 per cent, be cut cut down while a neighboring com- 
pany charging higher rates and paying lower wages with 
all other conditions similar except inferiority of manage- 
ment sustains actual loss, has its rates raised. 

This question as to whether or not the lower rate of the 
more efficiently managed public service plant is to be re- 
duced at the same time that the higher rate of a less effi- 
ciently managed plant is being raised, is neither theoretical 
nor hypothetical. On the contrary, it is, to my mind, the 
most immediately pertinent and practical part of the “Prin- 
cipal subject about which the public utility legislation of 
the next decade will revolve.” 

If, under like circumstances, ten cities or towns of equal 
size were operated with as wide a variation of charges for 
service and operating expenses as is shown in the average 
for several states by figures taken from the census records, 
it is pertinent to inquire: 

1st. Would it be reasonable to raise the rates that were 
already high, merely because inferiority of management was 
operating the business at a loss? and should the lower rates 
elsewhere be reduced merely because superior management 
was making a profit? 

2d. In the absence of state-wide regulation, how can 
comparisons upon a fundamentally sound or reasonably 
certain basis of fact be obtained from which to draw safe 
conclusions as to the superiority or inferiority of the man- 
agement of the various plants? and, 

3rd. Is not the development of superior management 
and methods, after all the principal object to be sought 
after? Therefore, 

4th. Unless superior management is in some way en- 
couraged and inferior management correspondingly dis- 
couraged, how is “The six thousand years of the dead level 
of Chinese civilization” to be avoided? How is our Ameri- 
can progress to be maintained and our present attainments 
to be sustained? 

5th. The average capitalization for telephone for the 
whole United States, after making reasonable allowance for 
amounts invested in buildings, toll lines and so forth, is 
probably at present less than $75 each, therefore 37% cents 
per month per telephone represents 6 per cent on the capi- 
tal invested in the average line and telephone equipment 
used by each patron. 


Shall the actual expense required for maintaining, renew- 
ing and operating the property under inferior management 
be recognized by law and the charge for the service held 
up by law or regulation to where the inferior management 
shall receive 6 cents net or at least be kept out of bank- 
ruptcy? and, if so, what shall be done concerning the better 
managed plant near by, which by reason of its better man- 
agement is earning 6 per cent on its investment? Shall 
the better managed plant be allowed to charge the same 
rate as the law regulates upward for the poorer managed 
plant? If so, the legalized raise of 37% cents per month 
sustained by law above the reasonable rate would put a 
difference of 75 cents per month between the actual results 
of operation of the two plants and would give to the su- 











period management 12 per cent profit on the basis of the 
same rate that must be given to the inferior management 6 
per cent profit. 

Some one must say what a reasonable rate is. When 
he has said it, he must make good his statement with facts 
from future experience. We who manage public service 
businesses still have the opportunity to avoid the mistake 
made in the testimony of an eminent railroad man who said 
the only reasonable rate he knew was “all the traffic will 
bear,” meaning all you can get; which is the proper thing 
under competition. But we have the advantage of know- 
ing that where regulation is attempted a different basis is 
being demanded. I am sure I know many points that 
must be taken into account in considering what a rea- 
sonable rate should be. I am equally sure that owing to 
the fact that in our business we are pioneering in the path- 
way of progress there are many items of expense for which 
there has not yet been enough time and attention given 
to determine with sufficient accuracy to warrant procedure, 
except upon a very broad margin of safety. My final word, 
therefore, would be that as regards the question of reason- 
able returns and reasonable rates we should take a position 
somewhat as follows: 

We are too young as a business and have been too busy 
adding almost half a million telephones per year in the 
mere building of -our properties to presume to know what 
experience may finally dictate. 

We are anxious to have our rates regulated to a basis 
where our investment will receive permanently the same 
average rate of returns from the same average standard of 
management that is received on an average by other suc- 
cessful businesses, if we may be assured of this eminently 
fair basis being ultimately provided just as surely when- 
ever it requires raising rates as when it requires lowering 
them. And we believe that is as fair and definite a position 
as can be taken under existing circumstances. 


a 
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Co-Operation Between the Manager and the Toll Operator.* 


By Miss Ethel Payne, Chief Operator Union Telephone 
Company, Owosso. 





Although we have served our apprenticeship as a toll oper- 
ator and feel we have had as good or better help from the 
manager than the average, yet we will admit that when we 
were asked by the executive committee of the Managers’ Asso- 
ciation to write our views on this subject, we were at a loss 
to know what to write and fancied we could see but little in 
it. After picking it to pieces and asking a few questions out 
of these few words, we find our subject rather too broad for 
one paper. 

Let us ask four questions: What is co-operation? Who is 
the manager? Who is the toll operator? Why should the 
manager and toll operator co-operate? 

To quote the Century Dictionary, co-operation is the act 
of two or more working together for one purpose, a joining 
of issues as it were, or a helping of one another. The mana- 
ger is that person chosen by his employers to bring together 
a force that will work for the profit and gain to the company, 
and the best service to the public. 

We used to think the toll operator was that employee of 
the office whose duty it was to handle messages of record, or 
those which pass from toll point to toll point. But from 
studying the work, and this subject, we feel she is one whose 
creation is in the early state of development, and whose im- 
portance will increase in exact proportion as she realizes her 
duties and performs them. If she has had the advantage of 
training for her work, is she not expected to be competent 
for the work and should she be any the less qualified for it 
than she can make herself by her best efforts? 


*Abstract of a paper read at the last meeting of the Michigan 
Managers’ Association. 
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It is but a short time ago that we found, and even still 
find, in places altogether too large for the practice to prevail, 
one operator doing both local and long distance work. 

This we know to be a hindrance to the work, but how 
much more is it a hindrance to find at the larger switching 
stations and towns, girls altogether incompetent to handle 
toll work? How many times have you had the vague infor- 
mation, when you have asked for some report on a ticket an 
hour or more old, “Oh, the other girl had that. I don’t 
know.”? Do you suppose any manager, if he was ever so 
lax, would like the credit of having such operators? 

Is it not a great opportunity to be able to co-operate, not 
to take orders only, but work with some one ready to help 
her over hard places and give her the benefits of business 
judgment ? 

Would not such co-operation tend to broaden her knowl- 
edge, and make her of more value to herself, and those for 
whom she works? What should it mean to any toll operator 
to bring her hard problems directly to the head of the house 
for help and counsel? A ticket or call might be finished 
many times with a little help from the manager, where other- 
wise it might remain unfinished. 

Then, if the time comes when the toll operator can be as- 
sured of the co-operation of the manager, she should use 
every effort to get it and make the most of it. 

It means many things, but first and last it means a higher 
grade of toll operators. It means that you will be as ready 
to assist the operator from any station as she will be to help 
you and all others. All this would mean that the co-operation 
of manager and toll operators will have grown to a co- 
operation of toll operators and managers, all over this state, 
as well as in other states. 

But this state of affairs cannot and will not come without 
effort, so who is to make the first move? We think it should 
be the operator, because she is in touch with every branch 
of the work. 

The problems come to her; who else, then, can know the 
needs, and how else can the manager be ina position to help? 

You may think this is holding a toll operator to an ideal 
standard. If you do, we wish to ask you why is it that at 
every managers’ convention, including the first, the principal 
feature of every program has been the toll service? Why 
has it been made possible that the ladies, and particularly the 
toll operators, could attend and take an active part in these 
programs? 

Is it not that there is a strong tendency to more competent 
help in this, the very important branch in the telephone busi- 
ness? Does it not show very plainly that it is the desire of 
managers generally to build up a more proficient corps of 
operators, and that we shall broaden out by becoming better 
acquainted with each other, and obtaining new and varied 
ideas of the work? In fact, is it not a very strong overture 
on the part of the manager for co-operation? 

We thank the managers’ association for this opportunity to 
work out a new view of an old picture, and we advise our 
co-workers to look ahead and get sight of the work to which 
these telephone managers are leading and directing us; a work 
full of promise of difficult tasks well done through their as- 
sistance in preparing us for them. A work which promises 
honor to those who are chosen to handle this important fea- 
ture of telephone work. 

Then let us hail co-operation between manager and toll 
operator, it cannot come too soon. 


a 





Refund to Be Demanded of Bell Company in Canada. 

At a recent session of an investigating committee in Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Can., it was shown that the Dominion Govern- 
ment is charged $14,088 for one year’s telephones by the 
Bell company. Investigations brought out the fact that 
despite the rate of $25 for residences the charges for this 
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class of telephone ranged as high as $50 and in the major- 
ity of cases was $35. An attempt to explain this was made 
by a statement to the effect boarding houses are charged 
more than the regular residence rate. However, the de- 
fence failed to prove that any member of the .cabinet or 
chief clerks of departments were running boarding houses 
so a refund will be demanded. 
Telephone Engineering at Cornell University. 

A recent issue of the Sibley Journal of Engineering, Cor- 
nell University, has an article on instruction in telephone 
engineering at Cornell. A sketch of the development of 
the course is given and the course for the present term 
outlined. An abstract of the article is as follows: 

“The first special course of instruction in telephony of- 
fered at Cornell was entitled “The Theory of the Tele- 
phone.” It was given in the spring term, 1897, by Pro- 
fessor E. L. Nichols, of the Department of Physics. In 
1903 a one hour lecture course on telephone practice was 
given in Sibley College and the next year the title of the 
course became “Telephone Engineering.” During the two 
following spring terms the instructor of telephone engineer- 
ing was absent from the university on leave in order to get 
in touch with practical telephone work. Upon his return 
in 1907 the course was extended to a two hour course and 
in 1908 to a four hour course with laboratory work. 

“Early in 1902 an outline for laboratory work was pre- 
pared and an approximate list of apparatus for laboratory 
equipment was laid out. The cost of this apparatus made 
it prohibitive at that time, but soon after an offer was re- 
ceived from a telephone manufacturing company to supply 
to the laboratory the major portion of the entire apparatus. 
This offer was later withdrawn. Therefore the laboratory 
equipment was never completed as had been planned, and 
no important laboratory work has been done.” 

During the present term instruction will be given along 
the following lines: 

“The work will consist mainly of lectures, sometimes 
illustrated with lantern views, sometimes experimental and 
with occasional inspections of practical telephone systems. 
A trip to one of the larger cities may be undertaken to 
impress the relative proportions of the telephone system. 
Telephone laboratory work sufficient to give the student a 
general idea of the method of operating a telephone switch- 
board and the essential features of a common switchboard 
circuit, has been arranged in the regular electrical labora- 
tory course for all electrical engineers. Therefore this will 
not be taken up in the special course for telephone engi- 
neers. They will devote some time to a more detailed 
study of single pieces of apparatus in order to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of principles of operation, limitations, etc. 
In addition some special engineering research will be 
offered to those who are prepared to do such work 
efficiently. 

“Tt is hoped and believed that this system of instruction 
will give students a broader conception of telephone engi- 
neering and a more thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mentals.” 





— 
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Government Ownership Agitation in British Columbia. 

Various boards of trade in British Columbia are agitating for 
government owned telephones in that province. An effort will 
be made to introduce legislation at the Provincial Parliament 
providing for government ownership of long distance lines in 
the province, with arrangements to assist rural and local com- 
panies in organizing. Along the Pacific Coast the British Co- 
lumbia Telephone Company, said to be subsidiary to the Bell, 
has a virtual monopoly; in the interior cities and towns a num- 
ber of small companies are operating, with an occasional mu- 
nicipal system. 
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Omnivorous Nebraska Squirrels. 

The squirrels of Fremont, Neb., seem to hold the record 
as destroyers of telephone equipment. Mr. Wallace Wil- 
son, manager of the Fremont Telephone Company, has sent 
us a section of cable and a hanger which plainly shows the 
inarks of the squirrels’ teeth. 

This is the first instance of the gnawing of cable hangers 
which has come to our knowledge, although damage to 

















The Work of Nebraska Squirrels. 


lead sheaths is frequently done by squirrels. In Fremont 
the little animals have been seen running about town from 
tree to tree on the messenger, and when the nature of the 
damage was observed, there was no hesitation in naming 
the guilty parties. 


& 
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Company at Cairo, Ill., Makes an Exceptional Record. 


At the anriual meeting of the Home Telephone Company, 
of Cairo, Ill., held February 26, election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President, Andrew Lohr; vice-president, John S. Ais- 
thorpe; secretary and treasurer, H. R. Aisthorpe 

The directors are Messrs. John S. Aisthorpe, Andrew 
Lohr, H. R. Aisthorpe, Frank P. Ayer, and E. T. Aisthorpe. 

Reports were made showing a most prosperous year for 
the company. The number of Cairo subscribers was in- 
creased from 650 to more than 1,000 and the number of 
Mound City subscribers from 165 to 190. During the year 
the plants at both places were reconstructed and are at 
the present time in first-class condition. 

The company is installing an all cable and copper wire 
plant at Mounds. 

Contracts have been made which will increase the num- 
ber of Mounds subscribers from 40 to 120. 

It is worthy of note, in connection with the good results 
of its operation, that the Home Telephone Company is 
purely a local concern, every share of its stock being owned 
in Cairo. 
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Mount Rainier Tourists to Have Telephone Facilities. 

John M. Bell, of Tacoma, Wash., has secured a franchise 
to run a line from Tacoma to the boundary of the Rainier 
forest reserve, and a permit has been secured from the 
government by him to operate the line through the reserve. 

The line will follow the main county road from Tacoma 
to the Nisqually River and follow the stage road leading up 
the river to Longmire Springs and into Paradise. Farmers 
along the route will be given a service of $2 monthly. 

Keys will be rented to automobile men who wish to use 
a telephone and there will be regular automobile stations 
at frequent points along the line. The line will be com- 
pleted in three months. 








Specifications for a Standard 35-Foot 
Pole Line 


The following specifications for a 35-ft. pole line are used 
by the American Union Telephone Company, which now 
includes the Consolidated Telephone Companies, of Pennsyl- 
vania. They give a good idea of what a specification of this 
kind should cover and the kind of material which should be 
used in a first-class pole line. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Ultimate Capacity—The line shall have an ultimate capacity 
for forty (40) wires hard-drawn copper, as _ hereinafter 
specified. 

Route.—The pole line shall be located along the most direct 
and practicable system of highways. The pole line shall only 
cross private property to avoid abrupt turns, detours, trees, or 
other obstacles that may make same necessary. 

Locate poles in a straight line as far as practicably pos- 
sible. Make all necessary turns on one pole, except as here- 
inafter specified, guying pole on which said turn is made by 
a double head guy, taking strain from each direction in line 
with route, said guying to be of the most suitable standard 
method as per prints. 

Right of Way.—Permanent rights of way are to be ob- 
tained for every pole, including wires and attachments to be 
placed thereon. All rights of way so obtained shall be drawn 
up on regular printed forms of this company, unless specially 
authorized to the contrary by the general manager. 


MATERIALS. 

Poles —The standard poles shall be of the best quality live 
red cedar or chestnut wood, squared at both ends, reasonably 
straight and well proportioned from butt to top, free from 
wind shakes and rotten knots, to be butt cut, peeled, knots 
trimmed close, and of the following dimensions: 


CHESTNUT. RED CEDAR. 
Circumfer- Circumfer- 
Circumfer- ence 6 in. Circumfer- ence 6 in. 
Length ence attop from butt Length ence at top from butt 
25 ft. 25 in. 33 in. 25 ft. 25 in. 33 in. 
30 ft. 25 in. 35 in. 30 ft. 25 in. 36 in. 
35 ft. 25 in. 37 in. 36 ft. 25 in. 38 in. 
40 ft. 25 in. 41 in. 40 ft. 25 in. 43 ft. 
45 ft. 25 in. 45 in. 45 ft. 25 in. 47 in. 
50 ft. 22 in. 48 in. 50 ft. 25 in. 50 in. 
55 ft. 22 in. 51 in. 
60 ft. 22 in. 54 in. 
65 ft. 22 in. 53 in. 
70 ft. 22 in. 61 in. 
75 ft. 22 in. 64 in. 


The above measurements are the minimum at which any 
pole shall be accepted, and poles are to be delivered at such 
location as directed and to be inspected at point of delivery. 
Any pole failing to meet the requirements of the specifications 
will be rejected. 

Guy Stubs and Anchor Logs.—The quality of material for 
guy stubs and anchor logs shall conform to the requirements 
for poles. Guy stubs shall not be less than 25 inches cir- 
cumference at top. 

Anchor logs shall not be less than 22 inches in circumfer- 
ence and not less than 5 feet in length. 

Pole Braces.—Single braces shall conform to specifications 
covering poles. Double braces shall not be less than 18 inches 
circumference at top 

Cross Arms.—All cross arms shall be thoroughly seasoned, 
straight-grained, Norway or yellow pine, free from such sap 
wood and knots as would weaken them. They shall be 10 
feet long, 3% inches thick, 414 inches deep, and otherwise as 
shown on Fig. 1, Sheet 1. 

No cross arms shall be painted except such as are required 


by law to be painted. In such cases, they shall be thoroughly 


painted with two (2) coats of metallic paint, mixed in the 
ratio of seven (7) pounds of dry paint to one (1) gallon of 
pure linseed oil, to be applied with a brush. 

All pins shall be of good quality, sound, clear, split locust, 
free from sap and knots. The standard pin shall be 1% 
inches in diameter and otherwise as in Fig. 5, Sheet 1. 

Insulators —The standard insulator shall be that known as 
the Hemingray Long Distance Regular. (Shown on Sheet 1, 
Fig. 7.) 

Iron and Steel Fittings—All iron and steel fittings shall, 
unless otherwise specified conform to standard specifications 
adopted by bridge builders and be galvanized in such manner 
as to withstand test hereinafter specified. 

Cross Arm Braces.—Each cross arm brace shall be 4x1%4x28 
inches, iron and galvanized, said galvanizing to stand tests 
hereinafter specified. 

A pair of cross arm braces shall consist of two _ braces 
14x114x28 inches, one three-inch galvanized fetter drive screw, 
two galvanized 3¢x4-inch carriage bolts, and one galvanized 
washer to each carriage bolt. (Sheet 1, Figs. 3, 4 and 11.) 

Cross Arm Bolts——Each cross arm shall be fastened to the 
pole by one galvanized iron bolt % inch in diameter, and of 
a proper length to go through arm, pole and washers, allow- 
ing all threads in the nut to take hold. Each bolt shall be 
provided with two galvanized iron washers of the style and 
dimensions shown in Sheet 1, Fig. 6. 

Guy Rods.—All anchor guys shall be attached to galvanized 
iron rods, % inch in diameter, of the style and dimensions 
shown on Sheet 1, Fig. 12. Each guy rod shall be provided 
with one nut and one galvanized iron washer, as shown on 
Sheet 1, Figs. 6 and 12. 

Thimbles.—Galvanized iron thimbles of the style and dimen- 
sions shown on Sheet 1, Fig. 17, shall be used in attaclting 
guys to guy rods. 

Pole Steps.—All pole steps shall be of 54-inch diameter, 9 
inches long, galvanized iron, style and dimensions shown on 
Sheet 1, Fig. 8. 

Pole Rings.—Pole rings, when used, shall conform to stand- 
ard specifications as adopted by the manufacturing companies 
and accepted by the telephone company. 

Lightning Rods.—Every tenth pole shall be furnished with 
a lightning rod, made of No. 9 galvanized steel wire, as here 
inafter specified. 

Guy Clamps.—Guy clamps shall conform 
specifications, which are as follows: 

Dimensions: The guy clamps shall be of the style and dimen- 
sions as shown on Sheet 1, Fig. 18. Special care is to be taken 
to have the iong curve of the grooves the same in both parts 
of the clamps. 

Material—The guy clamps shall be of the best quality of 
malleable iron. The bolts are to be steel, and have a breaking 
strength of not less than 80,000 lbs. per square inch. 

Finish: The castings shall be smooth and free’ from 
imperfections. The threads upon the bolts are to be care- 
fully recut after galvanizing. 

GALVANIZING: The guy clamps, bolts and nuts shall be gal- 
vanized and capable of standing tests hereinafter specified. 

Bolts for Guying to Rock.—The bolts shall be of style and 
dimensions shown on Sheet 1, Fig. 19, and shall be of com- 
mercial wrought iron, well galvanized. 

Staples —All staples shall be of No. 12 B. W. G. galvanized 
steel wire. They shall be 2% inches long and of the style 
and dimensions shown on Sheet 1, Fig. 16. 
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Line Wire.—All line wire shall be hard-drawn copper and 
conform to the following specifications : 

FrnisH: Each coil shall be drawn in one continuous length, 
free from scales, flaws, splints and other imperfections. 

Inspection.—An inspector appointed by this company shall 
have the privilege of testing each coil and may cut out any 
part. He shall also have the privilege of overseeing, cutting 
and packing of samples, and of being present during manu- 
facture of the wire. 

Test.—All tests shall be made with apparatus satisfactory to 
this company. 

Packing for Shipment.—Each coil shall be securely bound 
with at least four pieces of strong twine, and then so protected 
by wrappings of burlap that there will be no damage from 
mechanical injury in transportation. 

The diameter of the eye of the coil shall not be under 20 
inches nor more than 22 inches. 

Weight.—Each coil is to have its weight and corresponding 
length plainly and indelibly marked upon two strong tags, one 
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scales, inequalities, flaws, sands, splints, and all other imper- 
fections and defects. 

3. Mechanical properties: The wire shall be capable of 
elongating four per cent without breaking. When clamped 
in vises 6 inches apart, the wire shall stand fifteen twists 
without breaking. 

The wire when tested by a direct appliance of weight shall 
not break when subjected to a strain of at least 4 3/10 times 
its weight in pounds per mile. 

4. Laying of guy rope: The seven strands shall be laid 
up with a right-hand lay, not exceeding 3% inches in length. 

5. Galvanizing: The guy ropes shall be well galvanized 
and capable of standing tests hereinafter mentioned. 

6. Size of coil: The rope shall be furnished in coils of 
such length as specified. 

Iron Wire—All iron wire shall be of B. B. galvanized. 

Galvanizing.—All parts galvanized shall be capable of stand- 
ing the following tests: 

The sample shall be immersed in a saturated solution of 
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Dimensions of Pole Hardware, Insulators, Pins, Guy Clamps, Etc., from American Union Telephone Company’s 
Specifications, Sheet No. 1. 


of such tags being attached to the coil inside, and the other 
outside of burlap. 

Cook Sleeves.—All joints in the line wire shall be made with 
Cook sleeves or their equivalent. 


Tie Wire for H. D. Copper—The wire shall be of soft 
copper of the same size as line wire. For No. 12 B. & S. 
they shall be 19 inches in length, for No. 10 B. & S. they 
shall be 20 inches in length, and for No. 8 B. & S. they 
shall be 24 inches in length. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Guy Rope.—All guy rope shall be of seven strand steel and 
conform to specifications which are as follows: 

Specifications for Seven-Strand Guy Rope.—1i. Diameter 
of strand: Each strand of the guy rope shall-be made of 
No. 12 B. W. G. steel wire. 


2. Finish: The wire shall be cylindrical and free from 


copper sulphate for one minute, and then wiped dry. This 
process shall be repeated three times. If, after the fourth 
immersion, there shall be a copper deposit, or the galvanizing 
be removed, then the lot from which it was taken shall be 
rejected. 
Approved: W. H. WItson, . 
Gen. Mgr. 


A. B. DuNGAN, 
Chief Eng. 





Shooting Matches by Telephone. 

A novelty in the line of long distance competition is 
that between the Revolver Clubs of St. Louis and Belleville. 
The St. Louis men shoot at a mark and the Belleville men 
shoot at a mark. Then they swap scores over the tele- 
phone. This goes on until it ends and the club accountant 
at each end figures up the total and they find out in that 
way which club wins. The winners then gather around 
the telephone and have a long-distance gloat over the losers, 
It is said to be very exciting. 











Specific vs. Ad Valorem Taxation 
By N. C. Kingsbury 


President Michigan State Telephone Company 


In a civilized State taxes are necessary. All citizens re- 
ceive protection from the State. Indeed, the only reason 
or excuse for government at all is the safety and protection 
of those governed. There are certain expenses incident to 
government, and inasmuch as the State is not engaged in 
money-making enterprises its revenue must necessarily be 
derived from those who receive the benefits of the State. 
This necessity for revenue has developed our modern sys- 
tem of taxation. 

We must, therefore, define a tax as that portion of the 
mcome of an individual which the State requires him to pay 
in return for the benefits which the individual receives from 
the State. 

To the Anglo-Saxon mind, equality in the distribution of 
this burden is a fundamental consideration, and so strong 
is the spirit of justness and fairness in the mind of the civil- 
ized man that the leaders of thought in every civilized coun- 
try have been for generations striving to arrive at an ideal 
method of taxation, under which all citizens might share 
equally or as equally as possible in the necessary expense 
of the State. 

Adam Smith started out with this proposition: “The sub- 
jects of every State ought to contribute toward the support 
vf the government as nearly as possible in proportion to 
the revenues which they respectively enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the State.” Such a proposition seems eminently 
fair and naturally appeals to the sense of justness inherent 
in every civilized man, but when it comes to the application 
of this principle the difficulty begins, and the chief work 
of those men who have been engaged in public finance from 
the very beginning of civilization down to the present time 
has been to devise ways and means by which this burden 
of taxation might be justly and equally divided among the 
citizens. In the modern State, as civilization and the con- 
ditions of life and of business have grown more and more 
complex, the problem has increased in difficulty, until now 
the best minds devoted to the subject are far apart as to 
the real solution, and the laws of our different States show 
such confusion of provisions, requirements and methods that 
one is fairly staggered at the appalling task of attempting 
to figure out what is right and just and best. 

But throughout all this confusion and uncertainty and con- 
stant changing of laws and constitutions, in striving for bet- 
ter conditions, this one thought and principle must ever be 
kept in mind. Each should contribute in taxation according 
to his ability, whether it be the corporation or the farmer, 
the citizen in the humbler walks of life or the millionaire 
captain of industry. 

At the present time the telephone companies of this State 
are paying as taxes 3 per cent of their gross income. The 
proposition is to change this basis of taxation and to substi- 
tute instead a law which will require the payment of taxes based 
on the property owned by the different companies. 

With this end in view, three bills, I believe, have been 
introduced either in the House or in the Senate. 

These bills are very similar and have the same general 
object in view, and a general discussion which would apply 
to one will apply equally to the others. And so the ques- 
tion before you becomes; in all fairness and justness—should 
the present specific tax of 3 per cent on gross earnings be 


*Abstract of an address delivered before a committee of the 
Michigan Legislature. 
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continued; or should the method of taxation be changed 
and based upon the property owned by the different com- 
panies involved, or, in other words, shall these companies 
be taxed by one method and the greater portion of 
other property throughout the State be taxed by another 
method; or shall all property be taxed by the same method, 
and that method based upon what we call the “general prop- 


” 


erty” or “ad valorem” tax? 


The general property tax is based upon assessments on 
real and personal property made by local officers in the vari- 
ous tax districts throughout the State. This seems a fair, 
equitable and simple rule, but in the administration of this 
general property tax there has arisen more injustice, more 
discrimination and more variation between the taxes paid 
by individuals than I be'ieve exists or ever has existed in 
the administration of ary other general principle of govern- 
ment. 

I have searched the writings of economists from Adam 
Smith down to the present day, in vain to find one writer 
of note who pretends to defend the general property tax 
as administered in this country as in any way just or equit- 
able or right. It is universally condemned, not only by 
theoretical writers on the subject, but also by the members 
of Tax Commissions and State officials throughout the 
United States. The method of arriving at valuations by 
local assessors must necessarily from the very nature of the 
case, be uncertain and inequitable. The various assessors 
throughout the State derive their authority and secure their 
office from the local people whose property they are valu- 
ing. Few men can be found with sufficient courage to carry 
out the mandates of a law which compels them presumably 
to place the real cash value upon their neighbors’ property. 
The result is inevitable. Property values are kept down to 
but a fraction of their real value. It is the universal rule 
among local assessors. It does not exist in this or that 
taxation district, but exists in all taxation districts to a 
greater or less degree all over this country. In many States 
it has become a public scandal, and rigorous methods have 
been introduced to better conditions and to increase the 
values placed upon property by local assessors. In many 
of the States, Tax Commissions have been created for that 
purpose, and the workof these Commissions has served to 
reveal more fully the abuses of the general property tax. 

It goes without saying that the assessor in this system of 
taxation is the officer of fundamental importance; that upon 
his work the entire success of the system depends. If there 
is not a valid assessment, no subsequent step in the whole 
chain necessary to work out this system can give validity 
to the imposition or the collection of the tax. If the assess- 
ment is invalid, the whole operation of the system becomes 
invalid. In order that there may be a good assessment, we 
must have, first, a complete assessment of all the property 
within a taxing district, and, second, a full, just, equitable 
valuation of all the property. There is not a man within 
this room who does not know that throughout this country 
poor assessments are not exceptions, but almost the uni- 
versal rule. 

Let us now turn to the specific system of taxation under 
which we are now operating. Under the present law, out 
of every dollar which telephone companies in this State 
receive from the public they pay 3 cents to the State. This 
payment is in lieu of all other taxes except taxes on prop- 
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erty which telephone companies may own and which is not 
used directly in the telephone business. On such property 
these companies are taxed under the ad valorem system. 
The above method of taxation, we can see at a glance, con- 
forms exactly with the four considerations which Adam 
Smith lays down as the essentials of a good tax system. 
First, it is equal for all companies; second, there is cer- 
tainty surrounding it; third, there is convenience in the time 
of payment of the tax; and, fourth, there is an avoidance 
of all unnecessary cost in the collection. Adam Smith says 
that if all of these things can be combined an ideal tax is 
secured; and it is submitted that in the specific tax on 
gross earnings as applied to telephone and other companies 
in this State these four requisites are found. The system is 
equitable because all companies operating the same busi- 
ness pay exactly the same proportion of their earnings. It 
is certain because the companies know beforehand just what 
proportion of their income must be given to the State to 
share the expenses of the State. It is convenient in the 
time of payment because the law of the State makes the 
time of payment certain and definite, and thus permits the 
companies to accumulate from their revenues during the 
year a sum sufficient to meet the payment when it becomes 
due. There is no unnecessary cost in collection of the tax 
because, indeed, there is no cost whatever. The State is 
not called upon to pay one single dollar in the collection of 
this specific tax on gross earnings throughout the State. 

This tax also meets the fundamental consideration laid 
down by Adam Smith that taxes should be levied according 
to the ability of the individual to pay. If a company is new 
and poor and struggling to obtain a foot-hold, and the 
earnings are small, this law automatically recognizes the 
fact that the ability to pay is not present, and the tax is 
small. On the other hand, if a company is large, well estab- 
lished and prosperous, with equal justice the tax is auto- 
matically raised as the revenues increase. If there is a 
poor year and general property values are consequently re- 
duced, this tax automatically is reduced, and if there is a 
good year, and in consequence the value of general prop- 
erty increases and the amount of business transacted by 
these companies increases, then the tax increases in exactly 
the same ratio. In studying the works of the leading 
writers on taxation, we find them commending the specific 
tax on public service corporations almost as uniformly as 
we find them condemning the general property tax. Presi- 
dent A. T. Hadley, of Yale, one of the foremost authorities 
on public finance, says: “The gross earnings are compara- 
tively easy to ascertain. It bears hard on a corporation 
which is doing a large business at low rates and with a 
small margin of profit; but the superior certainty of the 
tax on gross earnings »putweighs its theoretical disadvan- 
tages.” 


Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, 
says: “Corporations should be taxed for State purposes 
on their earnings or on their capital and loans.” 

Professor Richard T. Ely, of the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, says: “It is advantageous in taxing corporations 
of a quasi-public nature to tax them in proportion to the 
gross revenues. The taxation of gross revenues is simple 
and easy and amounts to a tax on the value of the prop- 
erty. The percentage of tax on gross revenues should be 
high enough to tax all the property invested properly.” 


The Commission recently appointed by the Governor of 
Ohio to investigate the tax system of Ohio, in recom- 
mending improvements thereon, says: “As to _ public 
service corporations, the legislature may well determine 
to adopt the more modern and generally approved method 
of taxing such corporaticns by a percentage of their gross 
receipts, substituting this for all other taxes either upon 
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property or privileges. Such a tax is now most universally 
accepted as preferable to any method of property valua- 
tions.” 

In a recent comprehensive study of this subject as found 
in the reports of the Ontario Commission of 1905 and the 
California Commission of 1906, the gross earnings tax is 
commended as the true method of taxing public service 
corporations. Of course, such a tax upon gross receipts 
should be so devised as to bear a fair relation to actual 
earnings and should be large enough to secure a sufficient 
return from the corporations affected to supplant all other 
State or local charges upon them. 

The first report of the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners for the State of Washington in 1906 uses the fol- 
lowing language in speaking of the gross earnings method 
of taxation: “Very much can be said in its favor. It is 
easily ascertained; it does not hamper or impose burdens 
upon a concern. which is not on an operating basis; it ad- 
justs itself to varying economical conditions, fluctuating 
with the increase or diminution of business, thus following 
the rise and fall of property values; it affords a sure and 
stable revenue to the State; it is collected at a minimum 
expense; it becomes a fixed charge upon the public service 
properties that can always be taken into consideration in 
the determination of business affairs; it is uniform in a 
great measure and not subject to the whim or caprice of 
local assessors and taxing officials, or to the influence too 
frequently brought to bear in corporate behalf.” 


The Commission on Revenue and Taxation for the State 
of California for 1906 says: “The Commission recommends 
that the taxes to be levied on public service corporations 
shall be levied in proportion to gross earnings. Taxation 
is of a necessity largely a matter of expediency, and prac- 
tical considerations naturally outweigh theoretical ones. 
The advantage of a gross earnings tax on public service 
corporations are largely practical. They are—first, cer- 
tainty and ease of administration. Gross earnings can be 
concealed or misrepresented only by outright and easily 
detected fraud. Unlike property values or net earnings, 
they are not affected by differences of opinion, and depend 
on nobody’s judgment or discretion. They are often a 
matter of public record. After the gross earnings are 
determined the rest is a matter of mere arithmetical com- 
putation. Second, they follow the capacity of the taxed 
subject to pay. Third, they enter every year in the same 
proportion into the accounts and can be computed in ad- 
vance. Fourth, they are less likely to be shifted from the 
tax-payer to some one else than any other tax.” 


A Commission appointed by the Province of Ontario for 
the purpose of studying this subject uses the following 
language in its report: “Since, then, it is impossible to 
equitably tax private property and corporate property on 
the same basis, there is no necessary injustice or inequal- 
ity in taxing them upon different principles or by different 
public authorities. In fact, it is the attempt to tax them 
both upon the same principle which works injustice and 
inequality, and it is only by taxing them upon different 
principles suited to each form of property that it is pos- 
sible to attain or approximate justness and equality. The 
last of the three systems, namely: taxation of the property 
on the basis of earnings, has the marked advantage of 
simplicity and ease of administration and close adjustment 
to the ability of the corporations to pay. Simplicity, ease 
and cheapness of administration, and certainty of returns 
are advantages to the government as well as to the tax- 
payer. Steadiness in growth of revenue is another advan- 
tage. The revenue derived from a gross earnings tax will 
grow with the growth of the community, and will in the 
long run keep pace therewith. In this respect it affords a 
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decided advantage over the property tax. The tendency of 
property tax is to become stationary, and of gross earn- 
ings tax to advance in yield. There is a marked crystalli- 
zation to be noted in the assessment of property for pur- 
poses of taxation. An assessment once made on a given 
parcel of property is usually regarded as more or less 
final and is changed only as additions are made in the 
way of new property or new construction. This is uni- 
versally true except in rapidly growing communities where 
attention is constantly directed to the changing values. A 
Board of Assessors having once fixed the value is prone 
to consider that as very nearly final and to increase it 
only at long intervals. Unless there is some radical 
change in the law or in the administration, the valuation 
made in one year is the chief consideration in fixing the 
value of the next year. Gross earnings are definite facts. 
To determine the value of a piece of property requires 
judgment, and opinions thereon may differ, but the gross 
earnings constitute a definite fact. Their sum does not 
vary with differences of opinion. All of these considera- 
tions strengthen rather than weaken in any way the argu- 
ments in favor of the gross earnings tax as against an ad 
valorem tax on the property for this class of corporations. 
That is the only way in which the government can count 
with certainty on sharing in the rapidly growing earnings 
of such companies. 

The essential fairness of taking earnings as a basis for 
the taxation of corporations is based on the general prin- 
ciple that the taxes vary with the capacity of the company 
to pay them, whereas taxation on the basis of general prop- 
erty results in all manner of inequality. The amount of 
tangible property required by the various corporations has, 
in the first place, no necessary relation to their relative 
earning power, and, in the second place, bears no accurate 
relation to the earning power of the same company at dif- 
ferent periods. Only the tax on earnings follows.automati- 
cally the capacity of the corporation to pay, and, while 
even it has its inequalities, yet it is very much more equit- 
able that any other practical system. 

As we have seen, the flexibility of the gross earnings 
system enables it to follow the capacity of the corporation 
to pay taxes, and justice requires more completely in the 
case of corporations which have only a legal and economic 
existence than in the case of private individuals who are 
seldom taxed to the full share of their capacity that taxa- 
tion should follow the relative earning power of these en- 
terprises.” : 

The report of the United States Industrial Commission 
of 1901 states: “The Committee recommends the tax on 
gross receipts as perfectly simple, thoroughly proportion- 
ate, and can by no possibility be evaded.” A little further 
on in the report the system of specific taxation in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin are characterized as most intelligent and 
in conformity with correct principles. 

These quotations favoring the system of taxation based 
on gross earnings could be multiplied a hundred-fold, but 
they will serve to show the trend of the best thought on 
this subject at the present time. A mathematical rule ap- 
plied to such a subject cannot but commend itself to the 
intelligence of any person, rather than a system which in- 
volves the elements of discretion, especially when that dis- 
cretion must be located in the minds of the hundreds of 
local assessors scattered throughout the State. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Inconsiderate Thunder Storm. 
(Extract from trouble report with comments by the 


troubleman): 
“All fuses blown out by lightning. Got fuses all replaced 
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and carbons clear and line in working order at 12 o’clock, 
when along came another thunder shower and blew it all 
out again.” 

What’s the use o’ hustlin’ 

In clearing up the mess 


Caused by thunder’n lightnin’? 
Ain’t no use, I guess! 


’Fore I git the line clear 
And fuses in their places, 
Another storm will come along 
And blow it all to blazes. 
—L. D. Barrows. 
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The Crowning Triumph.* 
By W. S. Hart. 


You ask me to present to you something upon the senti- 
ment of “The Crowning Triumph.” 

That may bring to different minds various features of 
your business and phases of its development. To one it 
will suggest the magnificent switchboard of some great 
central office of one of our cities where is concentrated the 
ingenuity and the power and the talent and the facilities to 
bring fifty thousand people almost into the communionship 
of a single family. But to him who makes that suggestion 
I must say, no, such is not the crowning triumph. 

Perhaps the manufacturer of one of those wonderful 
inechanisms, the automatic telephone will call attention to 
that and say, here is a machine that in the manifestations 
of its intelligence is almost superhuman. But I must say 
to him, no, such is not the crowning triumph. 

Comes then from the laboratory, or work shop, the voice 
of some student or inventive genius toiling laboriously over 
the baffling problems of the great ideas that are working 
out in his mind, saying, “Wait just a little; until the per- 
fection it will not be the crowning triumph.” 

My friends, come back with me through the avenue of 
memory to our surroundings of twenty years ago. How 
many of the audience have recollections of childhood days 
upon the unfenced prairies of the boundless West; or of a 
cabin home surrounded by the majesty of impenetrable 
woods; others, far out on lowly ranches and homesteads 
seemingly beyond the reach of civilization; where day in 
and day out there came no human voice, no message from 
the outside world, no sociability beyond the immediate 
family. Through the weary months of winter, storm suc- 
ceeding storm, and the face of nature, and the handiwork of 
man, alike enshrouded in the pall of white and silent snow. 
The face of a stranger and the sound of an unfamiliar 
tongue came with all the charm of the first notes of the 
blue bird, heralding the return of spring. 


Drift back to-day to boyhood’s or girlhood’s old familiar 
haunts, and the most remarkable change of the passing 
year is that old time isolation and loneliness are no more. 

And why? On the wall of every farm house and hamlet 
cottage hangs a telephone instrument. 

Even out on the lonely ranches and mining claims of the 
still unfurrowed West, you can trace a stray wire finding its 
straggling way across the plain and up the mountain gulch, 
and at the end of it an instrument that keeps the lonely 
ranchman or secluded miner in easy communication with 
the world outside. 

Marvels of mechanical and electrical ingenuity many of 
these instruments may be, and eccentricities of construc- 
tion many of these lines, deviously winding like the trail 
of a gray squirrel from red oak fork to poplar sapling, or 
strung to the tops of fence posts, doubtless are. The short- 
comings of the service rendered is not a matter for critical 
comment; the wonder is that they work at all, but work 
they do, and their work. has wrought more wondrous 
changes than any far heralded achievement of the country. 


*Abstract of an address at the banquet of the International In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 
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Wisconsin University Gets Government’s Forest 
Laboratory. 

The government’s new forest products’ laboratory will be 
located at the University of Wisconsin, at Madison. In 
naming Wisconsin, Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, said: “I have had few decisions to 
make which were so difficult or which have had such pro- 
longed and careful consideration as the decision as to which 
of the offers for co-operation in establishing and maintain- 
ing a forest products’ laboratory I should recommend for 
acceptance by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The establishment of the laboratory means the concentra- 
tion of all lines of the experimental investigations of the 
government looking to closer and better utilization of tim- 
ber and the checking of wood waste. Forest service labora- 
tories for timber test work at Yale and Purdue Universities 
and the government’s wood pulp and wood chemistry labo- 
ratory in Washington will be consolidated and transferred 
to Madison as soon as practicabie. A force of fifteen to 
twenty timber test engineers, experts in wood preservation, 
wood pulp manufacture and wood distillation will have 
charge of the work carried on. The laboratory will have 
an equipment valued at not less than $15,000. The Univer- 
sity will furnish the building, light, heat and power, and in 
return advanced students will have the use of the labora- 
tory for special work in related lines. 

In announcing the decision to the presidents of the univer- 
sities which made offers, Chief Forester Pinchot said: 
“After the generous propositions of the various institutions 
which were made were all received and considered, those 
of the Universities of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
were seen to be most advantageous. These three were 
studied and compared in every useful way we could devise, 
and at last it was seen that all things considered, the propo- 
sition of the University of Wisconsin should be accepted.” 
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British National Telephone Company’s Report. 

The report of the directors of the National Telephone Com- 
pany, of Great Britain, for the half-year ending December 
31, 1908, says that the income accrued in respect of the busi- 
ness amounts to £1,498,432, as compared with £1,387,190 for 
the corresponding period of 1907, being an increase of £111,- 
242. The working expenses for the half-year amount to £858,- 
566, as compared with £780,333 for the corresponding period 
of 1907, being an increase of £78,233. The net result for 
the half-year (after deducting the Post Office royalties amount- 
ing to £144,227) is a profit balance of £495,639, as compared 
with £474,236 for the corresponding period of 1907, being an 
increase of £21,403. The rentals carried forward for unex- 
pired terms of running contracts amounted to £1,245,351, com- 
pared with £1,168,389 at the corresponding period of 1907, be- 
ing an increase of £76,961. Out of the available balance of 
£384,089 shown by the net revenue account, the board will 
recommend the payment for the half-year of a dividend at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the first and second 
preference shares, 5 per cent per annum on the third prefer- 
ence shares, 6 per cent per annum on the preferred stock, and 
6 per cent per annum on the deferred stock, less income-tax 
in all cases. The board also propose to transfer £155,000 to 
the reserve fund account,.and to carry forward the balance 
of £10,339. The sum of £361,079 4s. 3d. has been expended 
on capital account during the half-year in the erection of 12,- 
030 additional exchange and private stations and in the con- 
struction of underground works. 
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System Installed in Schools at Oakland, Cal. 

In response to an invitation to give a brief statement of 
the type of equipment with which he captured, under hard 
competition, the contract for furnishing service to the 
schcols of Oakland, Cal., Manager H. C. Brokaw, of the 
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Home Telephone Company, of Alameda County, furnishes 
the following: 

“At present there are twenty-six school lines connected 
with the system, but anticipating an increased number of 
schools, due to the progressiveness of the city, we allowed 
for an ultimate of fifty lines on the system. 

“The requirements were that none of the school tele- 
phones could call outside numbers, and that no outside 
number could call the schools; however, all the school 
telephones were intercommunicating. All outside business 
must be transacted through the main telephone at the office 
of the Board of Education, where it is arranged with a key 
so that the telephone can be transferred from the main 
line to an intercommunicating pair, or vice versa. 

“Common battery automatic telephones are used, with 
the Keith type switchboard. In this school system the 
fifty Keith type line-switches have access to five trunks, 
which terminate on five connectors. 

“All numbers of this system are two digit numbers. If 
a line is in use and the number is at the same time called 
by another number, the connector will release and give the 
signal, as is common in all automatic exchanges.” 


2 
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Newspaper Editor Disgusted by Anti-Competition Adver- 
tising. 

With public sentiment and the laws of the land in favor 
of competition, a monopolistic publicity campaign is car- 
ried on at a disadvantage. The Kingston, N. Y., Freeman, in 
its issue of February 8, calls attention to alleged errors 
and deficiencies in a new directory issued by the Hudson 
River Telephone Company (Bell), and closes with the fol- 
lowing: 

“Scattered through the book are gems of official thought 
decrying competition in telephone service, which is sol- 
emnly stated to be ‘not a public benefit.” The choicest gem 
in the entire collection says: 

“Competition in telephone service does not offer a choice 
of benefits, but compels a choice of evils, either a half serv- 
ice or a double choice. 

“Having made the maxim the Hudson River Telephone 
Company evidently intends to make good on both ends.” 
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Book Review. 

THE ADVERTISING MANUAL.—Published by Daniel Stern, Chi- 
cago; 278 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This book has for its object the presentation of such in- 
formation on the subject of advertising as will enable a 
retail dealer to get the best results from his newspaper au- 
vertisements. Sample advertisements of all classes of 
goods are presented, and criticized with respect to copy, 
printing and general make-up. While not specifically 
touching on advertising telephone service, the book gives 
many hints on the best method of making advertising 
matter bring results which will be valuable to any man 
who has something to sell to the public. 
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Indiana Judge Decides That Telephone in Doctor’s Resi- 
dence is Not a Business Telephone. 

By an interesting decision handed down by Judge Ver- 
non W. Van Fleet, of the Superior Court at Elkhart, Ind., 
the Home Telephone Company, of that city, has been re- 
quired to restore telephone service to the residence of Dr. 
J. C. Mast, and to guarantee the doctor good service. Dr. 
Mast’s telephone was taken out by the company because 
he refused to pay the business rate of $2.50 a month, claim- 
ing that as the telephone is in the dining room of his 
residence at 120 Harrison street, while his office is at 122 
Harrison strect, he should not be required to pay more than 
the residence rate, $1.50 a month. 

The case was watched with interest by the residents of 
the city and by telephone men all over the state. 











The Telephone in the Courts 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Interference by Electric Company. 


We have a telephone line built six years ago connecting two 
villages seven miles apart. Six months ago an electric company 
commenced operation and ran their wires parallel to our wires in 
the two villages and also for seven miles connecting the villages, 
and their wires ran above in some places and in other places 
they ran below, and in places they are within 10 inches of our 
wires. A few nights ago their wire sagged on the telephone 
wires and burnt them off. They have ruined our night service. 
Has the telephone company an action against the electric light 
company? 

A telephone line has been built for six or seven years, and when 
the line was built the land owners were asked for the right of 
way and gave their consent, but no papers were signed, and 
everything has been satisfactory until now. A new company has 
built parallel to the other company’s lines, and the old telephone 
company has notified its patrons if they put telephones on the new 
company’s lines that they would be cut off from the old com- 
pany’s lines; what are the legal rights? Now some of the sub- 
secribers on the old company’s lines say that if they are cut off 
they will cut the poles down on their line. Question: Have they 
any right to cut down any poles and has the old company the 
right to cut off subscribers at any time if they see fit to do so? 
How close can a telephone company string wire to another com- 
pany’'s wires? 

Answering the first question above, the Editor is of the 
opinion that the telephone company has an action against 
the electric light company for interfering with its service. 
etween electric light companies and telephone companies, 
the one first rightfully in position is entitled to protection 
against interference on the part of the one subsequently es- 
tablished. For any damage caused by induction, the later 
established company Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany vs. York Gas and Electric Light Co., 27 Neb., 284 3 
Am. Elec. Cases, 364; McMillan on Telephone Law. Sec. 139. 
Editor’s 


is liable. 


\nswering the next question above, it is the 
vpinion that no subscribers have a right to cut down any 
poles belonging to the old company. This is for two rea- 
sons: first, they have no right to destroy another’s property; 
second, although the permission originally given was a mere 
verbal license, it is the rule that after money is expended, 
and the line actually built in reliance upon such _ verbal 
license, it becomes irrevocable. Wilson vs. Chalfant, 15 
Ohio, 248, 45 Am. Dec., 574. 

Further, the old company has no right to cut off sub- 
scribers simply because they put in telephones belonging to 
the new company. Such companies are engaged in public 
service and must furnish such service to all persons who 
comply with their reasonable regulations. Generai Laws 


of N. Y., Chapt. XL, Art. VIII, Sec. 102. 


may string its wires so close to another company’s wires 


One company 


as to be safe and prevent interference between the wires 
under the circumstances of each case. The distance between 
the 
In the country a distance of ten inches between 


wires should be greater in cities and towns than in 


country. 
the nearest wires has been held to be sufficient, while in 
town a distance of four feet between wires was required. 
Both of these rulings were made in the same case. North- 
98 N. W., 113. 


ern Telephone Co. vs. lowa Telephone Co., 
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Incorporating in Illinois and Iowa. 


I beg to inquire for information relative to 
telephone company in Illinois and in Iowa. 

1. Do the laws of these states provide for convertible bonds? 

2. Are there any restrictions in regard to the ratio of the 
amount of stocks and bonds that may be issued? That is, can 
there be any amount of bonds issued without reference to the 
amount of stock that may be issued? 

3. Are there any restrictions in regard to the ratio of common 
stock and preferred stock? That is, can there be any amount of 
preferred issued without reference to the amount of common that 
is issued? 

4. Do the statutes allow a corporation to issue $10.00 shares, 
or does the law specify that there should be only $109.00 shares? 


incorporating a 


5. What are the taxes on a foreign corporation doing business 
in Illinois? 

6. What are the charges on incorporating an Illinois corpora- 
tion? 

7. Are the telephone companies incorperated under any special 
law? Some states specify that telephone companies be incor- 
porated under the same law that transportation companies are 
incorporated under. ‘ 

8. Are there any restrictions in regard to the amount of secur- 
ities that a telephone company may issue? 

9. Are there any special laws or restrictions against telephone 
companies in these states? 

In answering the above questions please answer for both IIli- 
nois and Iowa. 


We will answer the 7th question above first. In the states 
of Illinois and Iowa, telephone companies are not incor- 
porated under special law. They are incorporated just like 
other companies in those states. We do not understand 
that there are any special laws or restrictions against tele- 
phone companies in these States, unless our correspondent 
would consider the tax laws as restrictions. We do not 
understand that the laws of these States restrict the amount 
of securities that a telephone company can issue, nor the 
ratio between the amount of stock and bonds that can be 
issued. We know of no provision in the laws for convertible 
bonds, and so believe they would be permitted. For the 
tax of a foreign corporation doing business.in Illinois and 
the charges for incorporating an Illinois company, we refer 
our correspondent to the secretary of state of Illinois. It 
would also be well for you to apply to the secretary of 
state of both States for the general corporation laws of the 
State, which are probably published in pamphlet form. 


Collision With Pole in Highway. 

In Lewis county, Ky., a Miss Bevis, while driving in the 
night time along one of the public roads was severely injured 
by the buggy running against a telephone pole belonging to 
the Vanceburg Telephone Company. Claiming that the pole 
was so far out in the traveling way as to imperil persons using 
it when driving vehicles by, she sued the telephone company, 
but a verdict was given for the telephone company. The case 
was appealed to the Court of Appeals and there reversed. 

The plaintiff was riding with a companion who was driv- 
ing the buggy, and had entire control of it for the purpose 
of the trip. He was not shown to have been aware of the 
situation of the poles. In attempting to drive around and pass 
a buggy ahead of them, the horse was pulled to one side 
of the road, whereby the buggy was brought in contact with 
the pole, throwing Miss Bevis out. The court held that the 
fact that Miss Bevis’s companion was driving rapidly and 
turned out to pass the buggy ahead, was not evidence of negli- 
gence. The case was reversed on account of error in the 
Judge’s charge. Bevis vs. Vanceburg Telephone Company, 
113 S. W., 811; 12 Ky., 182; 89 S. W., 126. 
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Condemning Right of Way in Alabama. 

Where land is taken for a right of way, the measure of 
damages recoverable by the land owner is the value of the 
land when taken, and the injury or diminution in value 
caused to the remaining and contiguous lands. Such is the 
rule of compensation laid down in a condemnation proceed- 
ing in Alabama. In the proceedings, evidence of the value 
of trees destroyed in the construction of the line was held 
admissible, although the value of the trees could not be 
awarded to the owner as a distinct and independent injury 
to the land. Also evidence that the land was adapted to 
and used for certain purposes such as farming was held 
admissible to show its value. Long Distance Telephone 








and Telegraph Company vs. Schmidt (Ala.) 47 S., 731. 
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Telephone Regulation and the Public Interest 
in Wisconsin 


Last week a decided jolt interrupted the smooth progress 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission in regulating the 
administration of public utility corporations. The people 
of the state learned that the secretary of the commission 
had accepted a fee for promoting a consolidation of the 
Dane County Telephone Company with the Bell company, 
thus not only extinguishing competition at Madison, but 
diminishing its effectiveness at nearby connecting points. 
The people of Wisconsin, and their representatives in the 
legislature have been greatly shocked by a disclosure affect- 
ing the reputation of a favorite branch of the government 
service. The news came out before a committee of the 
legislature, during a discussion of a bill which provides 
that no telephone exchange shall be started in a commu- 
nity where there is already one in operation, unless the rail- 
road commission shall grant a certificate of public neces- 
sity. 

It has been believed, in some quarters, that the members 
of the commission might show a leaning toward habits of 
reasoning in the abstract, common among men who study 
business from a distance, and be less familiar with, and less 
impressed by the actual benefits wrought by telephone 
competition than those who have been more close to the 
problems of the industry. Yet no person has ever imagined 
that any movement would be made by the commission 
which would be so clearly against the interests of the 
peopie of the state as to restrain or try to prevent competi- 
tion in the telephone business. Now the act of a confi- 
dential employee, holding the highest position under the 
commissioners, has brought about a change in conditions 
which is unquestionably to the disadvantage of the public, 
as well as of owners of Independent telephone exchanges 
in Wisconsin. It is realized, however, that while the in- 
jury done at Madison can be repaired, the passing of the 
anti-competition bill under consideration would make it 
possible for a railroad commission, by official action, to do 
a damage much greater than that resulting from the act of 
a present employee. 


Much of the good work which has been done by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission is known the country over, 
and in Wisconsin and elsewhere is considered a great credit 
to the state. There is no suspicion, nor any room for sus- 
picion, of the integrity, nor sound ethical sensibility, of the 
three present commissioners. But the people of Wiscon- 
sin have suddenly learned to beware of future possibilities. 
For the present, they will fear to give too much power to 
a body of men who, by their very isolation from the lower 
planes of life, can ve so easily deceived that their own outer 
office may become the seat of manipulation, and the chief 
of their employees become, for a price—a percentage com- 
mission on the purchase price—the go-between in a trans- 
action which has already operated to decrease the efficiency 
of a service, and will most certainly have the effect of 
raising its price, in the capital city of the State. 

The attitude of the people of the state, and of the news- 
papers shows how deeply they are disturbed. The Wiscon- 
sin State Journal goes to the root of the matter in the fol- 
lowing editorial comment: 





“The price the Bell Telephone Company could be induced to pay 
for the Independent company was dependent on the rates they 
would be allowed to charge after securing the monopoly. The 
rate commission has control over those rates. 

“The secretary of that commission has received a large price 
and retained 5 per cent of it. Is he not morally pledged to lay no 
obstacle in the way of a rate sufficient to give reasonable profit 
on the price exacted by him? 
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“If so, has he received a pecuniary benefit tending to influence 
his official action? 

“Can our commission permit even such doubts to be cast on the 
purity of that high and almost judicial tribunal?” 

There seems to be no general tendency to accept excuses 
for the act of the secretary—it is locally considered that his 
promotion of the transaction was due solely to self-interest 
—-a desire for cash. In the light of the stories of the mo- 
tive for his participation which have been told, it is difficult 
to accept any other explanation. In a statement given out 
to the newspapers after the transaction had been made 
dublic at the legislature hearing, the secretary said that, act- 
ing not as an officer of the commission, but as a friend of 
J. C. Harper, he had urged other stockholders—some of 
whom were members of the Harper family—to sell their 
stock. The fact is that J. C. Harper was the most active 
member of the family in the telephone business—a leader 
in Independent telephone affairs—and earnestly opposed 
the sale, and only disposed of his own stock after be- 
coming certain that the other holders would sell in any 
event. The Independent company had the most telephones, 
stood the highest in public favor, and, although earnings 
had been reinvested in plant, rather than disbursed in 
dividends, had been built up to a value representing a 
continuous, good profit on the investment. J. C. Harper did 
not want to sell, and considers that he suffered by the sale. 





Mr. Hoyt, of the Bank of Wisconsin, who took a minor 
part in the transaction, gave the newspapers a statement in 
which he said that the secretary had a perfect right to pro- 
mote the sale, and did so to advance the interests of Dr. 
Harper, brother of J. C. Harper, and a heavy stockholder in 
the Independent company. 

Before knowledge of the sale had been made public, two 
weeks ago the secretary, in conversation with a representa- 
tive of TELEPHONY, stated that there had been no public 
agitation for, or sentiment in favor of, the consolidation of 
the companies; that some of the stockholders had feared 
adverse legislation; that no one outside of those financially 
interested in the telephone companies, so far as he knew, 
had any interest in promoting the sale or had profited by 
it: and that he believed Mr. Hoyt had acted as the inter- 
mediary, and promoted the sale to the Wisconsin company. 

The price paid for this plant, with 2,700 subscribers, was 
far below the usual figure at which such a plant is appraised, 
and this in connection with the conflicting stories of the 
facts and motives, leaves but one conclusion fairly open for 
adoption—namely, that the sale was promoted in the in- 
terest of the Wisconsin Telephone Company, which de- 
sired a monopoly at Madison, and of the person who was to 
profit to the amount of the commission in the transaction. 
It is not credible that such a sale could have been promoted 
by one who could not, through an official position or other- 
wise, bring special influence to bear upon the stockholders. 


That the public is likely to condemn the transaction on 
account of its effect upon the service is also clear from 
present conditions. The Bell company discontinued a selec- 
tive service and substituted code ringing on party lines. 
Complaints have come informally to the Railroad Commis- 
sion, and these complaints have been handled by the secre- 
tary. It is problematical how far the secretary, who pro- 
moted the combination, would go in pushing the claims of 
the public for an improved service, when the faults were 
due to conditions which he helped to bring about. 

He stated to a representative of TELEPHONY that the Be! 
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company had said that its apparatus was such that it could 
not give the selective service. A very limited investigation 
would have shown that in other cities, having exchanges of 
the same type, the Bell company does give selective service 
but, apparently there is no disposition to compel it to do so 
on account of the extra expense which it would undergo 
in giving the same facilities which were afforded by the 
company it superseded. 

The situation in Madison is at present a most unfortunate 
one, but will undoubtedly serve to prevent the Wisconsin 
legislature from ill advisedly doing further damage by the 
passing of the anti-competition act, which is now to be acted 
upon by it. 

Investigation will show that it has been the general ex- 
perience, in other States than Wisconsin, that competition 
is a necessity if the telephone service is to be efficient and 
rates sufficiently low to give the public a maximum return 
on its money. But even without this external evidence, the 
people of Wisconsin are in a position to discover very easily 
that when the merger at Madison was made, the Bell tele- 
phone company was saddled with an additional burden 
which it must shift to the public in the shape of an enor- 
mous increase of rates, or continue to operate at a very 
great loss there, and distribute the burden over other ex- 
changes; that if it were allowed to purchase other compet- 
ing exchanges, its rates in each place would have to be in- 
creased far more rapidly than the number of subscribers; 
that, as shown by the general experience in Madison, as well 
as wherever monopolistic conditions had been re-established, 
the elimination of competition would result not only in in- 
creased prices, but in decreased efficiency, so that the service 
would be worth less per unit and cost more per unit than 
at present; and that, on the basis of conditions at points 
where competition has been the keenest, the people of Wis- 
consin will find their best interests served by an increase in 
the number of competitive telephone centers, rather than 
in a dimination. 

An investigation of conditions in the state as a whole, 
and more particularly in Madison, shows the manner in 
which the public has lost by the Madison merger. A study 
of the history of the Madison plants, and present condi- 
tions, furnishes a striking object lesson. 

(To be continued.) 
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What Constitutes Taking of Property for Public Use. 


Even though property is all devoted to a public use, the 
imposition of an additional burden, such as the erection 
of a telephone pole, is held by the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois to be a “taking of property” within the constitutional 
meaning of the term. Drainage Commissioners vs. Knox, 
86 N. E., 636. 
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Telephone Manners. 


Do telephones lead to politeness or otherwise? When they 
first came into use the answer to this question would have 
been emphatically in the negative, but now that they are almost 
universally prevalent an era of good manners and “thank 
you’s” seem to be in full swing. In some communities it is 
not even possible to quarrel over the telephone, although the 
two women who took part in the following conversation, re- 
ported in a Vermont newspaper, came near it: 

“Hello! Is this Mrs. Weston?” 

“ven.” 

“This is your next door neighbor, Mrs. Lawrence. I thought 
you might be interested to know that at the present moment 
you son Thomas is sitting on one of the sheets which are 
bleaching on my lawn and is building a large pile of mud 
on it.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Lawrence!” exclaimed the mother. 
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“And may I return the favor by informing you that your 
setter Rab has just rooted up my two new rose bushes and 
that he seems to be chewing the buds!” 
“Oh, indeed! Thank you! Goodby!” . 
“Not at all. Thank you! Goodby!” 





LETTERS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


Bad Joints. 

Being interested in all practical subjects, I would like to 
take exception to the discussion of bad joints in the issues 
of December 19 and January 16 of TELEPHONY, as I con- 
sider no wire joints that may be made on iron wire, either 
two or three-wire types, good on account of the contraction 
and expansion. Anyone taking the pains to examine the 
old joints made by ordinary linemen will find that about 
every joint is quite loose, and, on account of the galvaniz- 
ing being damaged in the making of the joint, the wire will 
rust quickly and cause cut-outs. Three-wire joints I con- 
sider worse in this respect than two, one account of a great- 
er tendency to hold moisture. The writer has known of 
instances where two and three-wire joints were put in the 
same line, at the same time, and the two-wire connections 
gave the best service, both being cut in by the same work- 
man. 

Therefore, to save time, expense and annoyance and give 
the most efficient service I would recommend a tinned 
copper sleeve, which gives a perfect joint and will last as 
long as the wire is fit to give good service. This letter is 
irom one who has personally tried them all. 

Warren, Ohio. P. T. Aumend, 

Foreman, W. & N. Telephone Co. 
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Subscriber’s Line Record for Rural Territory. 

The sketch I am sending you shows a card record, to be 
made out for each subscriber on a rural line, which gives 
useful information to the very small company. At the pres- 
ent time one finds very few exchanges where there is any 
record of the country lines, except on the collection book. 
Where these cards are used a new man could come into an 
office and look at the card, see what township, what section 
number and what side of the section the farmer lives on, 
then look at the country map. Then he would have no 
trouble in finding the place. 

It is a good idea to have a record showing what it cost 
to install each telephone, and there is a place on the card 
for this information. By keeping a record of the trouble 








NAME LETTER. LINE No. 


CAN No. CABLE No. | PAIR No. No. | TYPE OF PHONE 


TOWNSHIP No. RATE. DATE INSTALLED. 


or 


MATERIAL REPAIRED 


TROUBLE FOUND. 














A Line Record Card for Rural Exchanges. 


and the material used, such as mouthpieces, receiver shells, 
batteries, wire and the many other repairs which cost 
money, one will at the end of a year be able to tell whether 
that particular telephone has made any money for the com- 
pany or not, and get information on averages which will 
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help in running the system economically and profitably. 
Another reason for keeping a trouble record is as follows: 
If a man comes in and refuses to pay his bill, saying that 
the telephone-swas out three weeks, the manager will have 
the card to refer to for the facts in the case. 

There are a number of card systems for city telephones, 
but I have not as yet seen any for the country telephones, 
and can see no reason why we should not keep the country 
records up. The long drives are taken on the country lines, 
and these drives should be made as direct, and infrequent, 
as possible. 


Nebraska. J. W. W. 
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Two Common Battery Troubles and How I Found Them. 


I had a rural line that had been giving more or less 
trouble for some time. It would be reported “short,” but 
by the time we could get to a test, the line would clear. 
Then, probably the next day, it would show grounded. On 
testing for grounds it showed 17 volts, but before we could 
get a man out on the line, it cleared itself. Then, again, 
we would have a swinging ground and “short” at the same 
time. 

I took up this trouble myself, and went over the whole 
line, but everything seemed in good shape. The only time 
we could catch the trouble on long enough to measure the 
resistance, it showed 4% miles from the office. I went out to 
this point and found a drop wire running through a spruce 
tree. One side of the drop was insulated, and the other bare 
wire. On close investigation, we found the wires had come 
loose from the insulators on the tree, and lay across a 
small limb together, and the swinging of the limb had worn 
the insulation off the covered wire so that at times the 
conductor would make contact with the bare wire, and 
again would be grounded through the sap of the tree. 
This shows that it is very poor practice to use trees for 
supporting drops or a main line if it can possibly be avoided, 
and I was gratified that this construction had not been 
done under my supervision. 

Another case of trouble somewhat similar to the pre- 
ceding one was on a rural line, which showed 10 to 12 
volts ground on one side. This line was patrolled three 
or four times, and every telephone inspected, with no re- 
sults. Finally the trouble was found where a bracket had 
been nailed to a tree to keep the wires from touching. The 
tie wire was broken, and the end of the tie wire had stuck 
into the tree in such a way as to hold the wire in place so 
that it looked O. K. from the ground, but nevertheless 
grounded the line. 

Decker, Ind. 





J. F. Breithaupt. 
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Report for Small Exchanges. 


I presume that there are a great many exchanges in the 
country like ours, where the magnitude of the business (or 
the lack of it) does not justify the employment of the whole 
time of the manager in looking after collections and the 
like, and where this has to be left to the more or less un- 
tender mercies of a combined lineman and collector. Some 
such may get a suggestion of value out of the form I en- 
close, which seems to cover the case very well. 

We have two exchanges, one here and the cther at Laurel 
Hill. At the latter, the local manager is also lineman and 
collector. Here we employ a lineman, who is also the out- 
of-town collector, while we employ a collector for the town 
subscribers. The day operator makes out the combined 
bills and receipts the first of each month, and reports to 
me the amount to be charged to each of these. The treas- 


urer, who is a local banker, is provided with duplicate re- 
ceipts, and, as collections are turned in to him direct, he 
gives the collector a receipt for the amount and forwards 
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me a duplicate, with which the account of the collector is 
credited. 

While we try to keep all accounts collected right up, it 
happens in spite of us that now and then some “good” man 


This report must be made out in triplicate on the 10th of-each month, one coy s 
to be mailed the President, one copy to mailed the Secretary and one copy kept. 
The rule requiring service to be discontiued for failure to pay within five days after 
presentation of bills, which must be done promptly MUST BE ENFORCED. Line- 
men and collectors willbe held responsible for this and for credit extended without 
authority:--S. K. GILLIS, Pres. 


DeFuniak Springs Telephone Company. 
LINEMAN AND COLLECTOR'S REPORT 
Exchange at. cetppinaiel 
Amount due last-month Bi sectcicpeoitexts 


Amount collected on same - - ° ... 
Due on old accounts : - : . “ e 
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Amount charged this month $........ 
Credits by “Out” Phones - 

Credits by other items 

Amount collected 

Balance due tliis month - - 
Total due the Company from subscribers - . : . ‘ $. 
Total amount. collected Dariirnenccoeenicens 

By Treasurers receipts 


By expense vouchers herewith : | eseeeeere 
Balance due the company from you BP cciccsiniacdiovnss 


Phones Installed This Month. 
Name kind. Date Name 








Date Kind 














Phones Cut Out This Month. 


Date Name Reason for discontinueing service. 






































I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct report, 





A General Report Form for Small Exchanges. ‘i 


will be carried over a month, particularly on the rural lines; 
but the blank report covers the case pretty thoroughly. 
New installations are kept track of in the way indicated, as 
are the “cut-outs.” If a loss is by reason of complaints as 
to service this enables us to locate the fault and correct it. 
An unsatisfactory excuse given by the lineman is always 
a reason for inquiry. 

The “new material” blanks also enable me to keep a 
watch over these items, and to know if the proper care is 
being taken of material which may be taken down from one 
place and might be used in another. For instance, if “A” 
discontinues, there will be his telephone, the line wire from 
the lead to the location, the inside wire, lightning arrester, 
if one is used, etc. Then if “B” has a telephone installed 
within a day or two, or at any time during the month, and 
the report shows new material used, there is inquiry as to 
why the material from “A’s” station was not used. The 
mere fact of this being done, in itself, makes employees 
more careful. 

DeFuniak Springs, Fla. R. W. Storrs, Secretary, 

DeFuniak Springs Telephone Company, Inc. 
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INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS 


Michigan, Saginaw, March 24, 25; Missouri, Kansas City, May 19, 20; West Virginia, Parkersburg, 
May 27, 28 








The Michigan Convention. 

Next week, March 24th and 25th are to be celebrated at 
Saginaw by the annual convention of the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. It is going to be a big 
meeting, and a good one. The program shows that every 
side of the business will get its share of attention by a 
paper from some man who is particularly well posted. Men 
from all over the state are going to take advantages of this 
opportunity to get together and plan for a good year. 
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The Kansas Convention. 

This week the Kansas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Topeka, March 16, 17, 18. 
Following is the official program: 

Address of Welcome—C. E. Jordan, representing City of 
Topeka. 

Response to Address of Welcome—J. M. Doyle, Belleville. 

President’s Address—W. H. Nelson, Smith Center. 

Secretary and Treasurer’s Report—A. B. Clarke, Lawrence. 

“Telephone Accounting’—W. A. Campbell, Wichita. 

“Planning and Building Lines of the Kansas Independent 
Long Distance Telephone Company”—George H. Peake, 
Sabetha. 

“The Necessity of Independent Long Distance Service for 
Independent Local Companies”—C. J. Myers, Kansas 
City, Supt. K. C. Long Distance Telephone Co. 

“Reasons for Belonging to the State Association’—R. E. 
Mattison, Lincoln, Neb., Sec. Nebraska State Ass’n. 

“Rural Subscribers and How They Can Best Be Served”— 
H. A. White, Waverly. 

‘Service’ as the Operator Sees It” 
rence. 

“The International Association’—Joseph B. Ware, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

“Financing Plants and Toll Lines”—Theodore Gary, Macon, 
Mo. 

“Economy of Operation”—H. E. Davis, Topeka. 

Increasing the Income’”—C. L. 


Alice Hammell, Law- 





“Reducing Expenses and 
Brown, Abilene. 
“District Meetings’—H. C. Ely, Jewell City. 
“Keeping Posted”—F. M. Crow, Lane. 

Unfinished Business. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
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Michigan Taxation Hearing. 

The telephone men of Michigan have just had another 
session with the legislative committee on taxation relative 
to the proposed bill to tax telephone and telegraph com- 
panies on an ad valorem basis, instead of by a specific tax 





as at present. 

The Independents did all the talking at the first meeting, 
but the arguments presented at the last meeting were prin- 
cipally by a representative of the Michigan State Telephone 
Company (Bell), Mr. N. C. Kingsbury, the president, and 
all declared that his address was a masterpiece on the sub- 
ject. There is no doubt that his address made a strong im- 
pression on the committee. He attacked the ad valorem 
system as inequitable and unjust largely because there would 
be a failure of assessing officers to assess property at its 


cash value. He declared that if there was any likelihood 
of having a fair assessment of valuation, he would withdraw 
opposition to the proposed bill, but as there was not, rather 
than have the proposed bill passed, he would prefer to have 
the specific tax, which is now three per cent, increased, if 
it was thought that the telephone companies are not now 
paying their share of the taxes. “Who pays the taxes in the 
long run, anyway?” he asked. “It is the people. Why 
should you impose a greater burden on them? Many of 
them want telephones who can’t afford them at even the 
low rates we are now making.” 

He also gave the committee a statement of the earnings 
of the Michigan State Telephone Company showing that 
the net earnings for the last year were 6.5 per cent, and the 
taxes paid amounted to 11.5 of the net earnings. 

Hon. E. B. Fisher, of the Citizens company of Grand 
Rapids, and other Independent telephone men were present, 
but confined their efforts to talks supplementary to those 
made at the first meeting. Mr. Fisher pointed out that 
many of the big railroads of the country, paying large divi- 
dends, are being assessed only three per cent of their earn- 
ings or thereabouts. 

The legislature committees seem to be adopting the prac- 
tice this session of reporting out bills where heretofore 
similar bills have died with the committee, simply to have 
the house and senate discuss them in committee of the 
whole. This has happened with the bill making telephone 
companies in Michigan common carriers, and subject to the 
control of a commission in making rates for long distance 
business. No final action, however, has yet been taken by 
the house. 





No Telephone Supervision in Ohio. 

The Woods Public Utilities Bill, passed by the house of 
representatives of the Ohio General Assembly and sent to 
the judiciary committee of the senate, died with the 1909 
session of the legislature Friday evening, March 12. The 
telephone corporations in Ohio, which were opposed to the 
bill, did not believe that the senate would enact the pro- 
posed law if it came to a vote on the floor. Representative 
Wood, the author of the bill, says he will bring a similar 
measure before the 1910 session of the legislature. 

Before the Ohio General Assembly adjourned finally last 
week, a law was enacted to give to all village corporations 
the authority to permit the placing of telephone and tele- 
graph wires underground The law in force previously pro- 
vided that cities had such power but there was a grave 
question if villages were given the same authority. 

The new law will not affect telephone conditions in Cen- 
tral Ohio at this time. As far as is known none of the 
telephone companies or villages in that section contem- 
plate the building of underground conduits 
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Advertising the Benefits of Competition. 

A particularly interesting bit of advertising literature is the 
following, distributed in the form of an attractively designed 
folder by the Paterson, Passaic and Suburban Telephone 
Company, of Paterson, N. J.: 

“For nearly twenty years the Bell Telephone Company, 
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through the protection of strong patents, was privileged to exer- 
cise the greatest monopoly this world has ever seen. Nowhere 
in history has an organization had the same opportunity for 
absolute control of so important and generally used a com- 
modity, with the result that during all these years, according 
to its own reports, but 400,000 telephones were installed in the 
large cities principally and service furnished at prices which 
today seem outrageous. 

“About the year 1894, the fundamental telephone patents ex- 
pired and competition in the business was actively entered into, 
since which time more than 12,000 Independent telephone com- 
panies have been organized in the United States with nearly 
300,000 stockholders, taken from the best business minds in the 
country; over $350,000,000 has been invested in well-built, up- 
to-date telephone systems, owning more than 4,000,000 tele- 
phones and serving from seventeen to eighteen millions of our 
prominent business people. 

“Consider the fallacy of the elimination of competition from 
this point of view. If every Independent telephone user would 
today order out his Independent telephone and order in the 
Bell, it would take that organization seven or eight years to in- 
stall its service, a task that would be a physical, mental and 
financial impossibility for any one organization to undertake; 
but, leaving that out of the question, wherein would the public 
be benefited ? 

“Since eighty-five per cent of the telephone users now pay 
for but one service, there would be no benefits accruing if none 
of them would use two telephones, but as fully sixty per cent 
of the remaining fifteen per cent would use two telephones, 
even with but one system, only six per cent of all telephone 
users would stand any chance at all of being benefited by the 
saving in cost of two telephones. 

“What about the eighty-five per cent now using one tele- 
phone? What service would they get? What rates? What 
guarantee as to growth of service? 

“Even the man with two telephones is paying less for his 
service than when he had but one prior to competition, if he 
will take for the basis of value of service the number of times 
it is used and not the rental price, because through competi- 
tion the possibilities and actual use of the telephone has in- 
creased many times.” 

The back of the folder carries the statement “The telephone 
users have increased more than tenfold in the United States 
since the advent of the Independent telephone.” 
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Method of Taking United States Census of Telephones for 
1907. 


The preliminary reports on telephones recently issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., permit of 
some interesting comparisons with the census of 1902 and 
between the Independent and Bell branches of the indus- 
try. The census of 1907 covered the calendar year and the 
totals for miles of wire, number of stations, and other items 
of physical equipment reported, represent the number as of 
record on December 31, 1907. 

The number of stations is probably the best indication of 
the magnitude and extent of the industry and the report 
showed that there. were 6,118,578 stations in Continental 
United States at the close of the year 1907 compared with 
2,371,044 in 1902, an increase for the five years of 3,747,534 
stations, or 158.1 per cent. The Independent (non-Bell) 
systems contributed 1,932,649 stations of the total increase, 
or 183.4 per cent, as compared with an increase of 1,814,885 
stations, or 137.8 per cent, for the Bell (American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company) system. Although the total number 
of stations (3,132,063) reported by the Bell system in 1907 
exceeded by 145,548 the number (2,986,515) reported by the 
Independent systems, there were 21 states in which the 
number of Independent stations exceeded the number by the 
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Bell system. The preponderance of Bell over Independent 
stations is due largely to the high Bell development in urban 
centers and therefore does not represent the extent of ter- 
ritory covered by the Independents. Of the total Bell sta- 
tions (3,132,063), 1,420,368 or 45.3 per cent were located in 
the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois. 

An official of the Census Bureau has furnished the follow- 
ing statement of the methods of securing data: 

“The Census Bureau realized the difficulties surrounding 
a canvass of rural districts, and took every possible precau- 
tion to obtain a complete and thorough enumeration of the 
rural lines, small companies and mutual systems. A com- 
plete card index was prepared, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of all telephone companies and independent farmer 
lines. The information to prepare this list was obtained 
from the postmasters throughout the entire country, and 
from state and county officials who in a number of the 
states preserve records of the names and addresses of tele- 
phone lines in connection with the requirements of taxation, 
etc., and a great deal of information was obtained from 
them. All of the Independent telephone associations were 
also requested to furnish the names and addresses of their 
members ,and of any other companies or Independent lines, 
and fairly complete lists were received from associations 
in at least eleven states. The International Independent 
Telephone Association of Chicago furnished a fairly com- 
plete list; names and addresses of telephone companies were 
also obtained from the city directories for all cities *having 
a population of 50,000 and over. 

“Blank schedules were mailed to all of the companies and 
individual lines named on the lists prepared from the sources 
indicated, and in addition to soliciting the statistics required 
for the census, each company was requested to give the 
names and addresses of all connecting farmer or rural 
lines and of other companies or lines in the vicinity. A 
large number of additional names were secured from this 
source. The original lists prepared from these various 
sources contained in the neighborhood of 35,000 telephone 
properties, but this total included a large number of duplica-. 
tions. However, the office was not satisfied that it had a 
complete list, and in arranging for the canvass the entire 
United States was sub-divided into 84 enumeration districts, 
and one or more agents assigned to each district. These 
agents were given the names and addresses of all the tele- 
phone companies and farmer and rural lines located in their 
respective districts, and they were instructed not only to 
secure census reports from each company and line, but to 
make careful inquiry for any other companies and lines that 
were in operation during any portion of the year 1907. Each 
agent was held to a thorough canvass of his district. It is 
believed that by the application of these methods the en- 
tire country has been pretty thoroughly covered and that 
the census office secured returns from practically all com- 
panies and lines that were in operation during any portion 
of the year. In all work of this character, however, there 
is a possibility of some omissions, but in this instance the 
omissions are probably very few and unimportant, and the 
statistics may be accepted as a fair presentation of the in- 
dustry as it existed during 1907.” 
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A Principle of Telephone Publicity. 


In a brief talk before fellow employees Mr. Thomas F. 
Feeney, superintendent of the advertising department of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Company, made the 
following particularly appropriate references to the subject 
of “publicity work” which may be done by all hands about 
the exchange: 

“T think we make a great mistake in assuming that the 
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public knows very much about the telephone business. It 
knows something, to be sure, and some individuals are ex- 
tremely well informed. To the great body of people, how- 
ever, the telephone is something to speak through—that’s 
all. 

“When tea was first introduced into England a package 
was sent to a gentleman, together with a letter directing 
him to take a handful, add a quart of boiling water, and 
sweeten to taste. The recipient did as directed, then care- 
fully poured off the liquid and tried to eat the tea leaves, 
meanwhile wondering at the taste of his friend who could 
commend such a compound as exhilarating or even pala- 
table. The sender had neglected to add that the liquid, 
rather than the leaves, was intended for internal consump- 
tion. Being, himself, so familiar with the making of tea, 
he assumed that every one else was as well informed. When 
he had educated his friend to the proper uSe of tea, the 
new importation became more popular. 

“The analogy applies, in a general way, to publicity re- 
garding the telephone. Many of you are so well informed 
regarding certain matters of rates, of construction, and of 
operating that the mysteries of the business have become 
mere commonplaces. 

“But so far as the public is concerned, these mysteries 
do exist, and will not be dispelled except by tactful and 
thorough teaching, so that they may understand their im- 
portant part in the matter of good service. 

“This sort of publicity is invaluable, in my opinion. I 
do not believe an open-minded critic ever visited an ex- 
change, and, after observing, under intelligent direction, the 
work done therein, went away without being converted. 
Those of you who are engaged in publicity of this kind may 
take my suggestion regarding A, B, € direction for what- 
ever you deem it worth, and incidentally remember the 
anecdote of the tea.” 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ Anniversary 
Dinner. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers celebrated 
its Silver Anniversary in a dinner at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, March 11th. The celebration was made the 
occasion for attempting various new electrical effects. The 
large ball room was set as an actual scene in Venice, the 
guests looking through an open balcony at one end across 
the Grand Canal, and the Doge’s Palace. At the other end 
was a view of the Rialto, seen through palms and shrubbery. 
In each of the windows was set a transparency showing 
some view in Old Venice, while the large drop pieces were 
so illuminated as to give the effect of a moonlight night. 
At the back of the speakers’ table were two large American 
flags held up by an eagle and all the stars in the flag were 
illuminated, each with an individual tungsten lamp of full 
candle power. In the open balcony around the hall dense 
masses of foliage and flowing plants were placed, with 
Cooper Hewitt mercury lamps behind them, giving the 
effect of early spring sunshine. On each table, instead of 
the customary flickering wax taper, and obviating the wir- 
ing of each of the fifty tables for incandescent light stand- 
ards, there were used small silver vases; in each vase was 
a small storage battery, to which were wired three miniature 
lamps. Over these was placed a bowl of glass resembling 
a block of ice, through which were orifices in which were 
set blush roses in water: so that the lamps threw their 
beams backward through the glass to the flowers with bril- 
liant and softened effect. Every table was thus illuminated 
without any obstruction of view or any hindrance to con- 
versation. Outside the hall was a huge sign representing 
the badge of the Institute wired with about 250 incandes- 
cent lamps, and inside the room, over the speakers’ table, 
was another sign, having the badge as a transparency and 
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the words “Silver Anniversary” picked out in small tungsten 
lamps. All these novel effects were most successful. Presi- 
dent Ferguson, of the Institute, was chairman and toast- 
master, and his opening remarks dealt with the success of 
the society. Cable messages of congratulation were read 
from the national electrical societies of England, Germany 
and France, and telegrams of good wishes were received 
from Professor Alexander Graham Bell in Nova Scotia, 
Charles F. Brush in Cleveland, and Thomas A Edison in 
Florida. Greetings of the Sister Societies were offered by 
President Jesse M. Smith, of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. The toast of Charter Members was 
responded to by Professor Elihu Thomson, to whom, with 
six other charter members present, a diploma of thanks 
and congratulations was presented in recognition of the 
work of 1884. Mr. Frank J. Sprague made a brilliant speech 
on behalf of the Past Presidents, of whom no fewer than 
nine were present, and he stated that these “elder states- 
men” had formed a separate organization whose services 
were at the command of the society for consolidation or 
for any other duties that might be assigned to it. At the 
end of his remarks he presented a massive silver loving 
cup in the name of sixteen of the past presidents now liv- 
ing to Mr. T. Commerford Martin, the senior surviving 
past president. President Humphreys, of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, made an able speech on Engineering 
as a Profession, and on the importance of the discharge of 
their duties as citizens by electrical engineers, particularly 
in the formation of correct public opinion as against the 
fads and fancies of theoretical economists and too prac- 


tical politicians. - The dinner was brought to a conclusion - 


by the singing of Auld Lang Syne, as a solo, by Mr. A. 
Foxton Ferguson (B. A. Oxon), the English exponent of 
folk-lore songs, under whose splendid leadership the whole 
assembly joined in the chorus. During the dinner Presi- 
dent Ferguson stated that the Institute had 6,334 members, 
and was closing the present month with 6,600, not including 
about 1,500 students in university branches. Over fifteen 
sections and branches were represented at the dinner, in- 
cluding Toronto, Can., San Francisco, and Austin, Texas. 
The American Institute of Mining Engineers was repre- 
sented at the speakers’ table by Vice-President Olcott, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers by its famous past sec- 
retary, John Bogart, The British Institution of Electrical 
Engineers by George G. Ward, the American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society by Vice-President Doremus, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association by President Eglin, the Association 
of Edison Illuminating Companies by President Freeman, 
and the New York Electrical Society by Vice-President 
Beran. 
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Cumberland Officials in Trouble Again. 

At Winchester, Tenn., Chancellor T. M. McConnell ad- 
judged W. L. Granbery chief counsel for the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Company; Robert Vaughn, clerk 
and master of Davidson county, and J. W. Hunter, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Cumberland company, in con- 
tempt. He imposed a fine of $50, and ordered all to jail 
until they restore all assets of the bankrupt Landis Banking 
Company to the jurisdiction of the Winchester court, and 
dismissed proceedings in the chancery court of Davidson 
county. All the defendants appealed from the judgment 
of the chancellor. 
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Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Association. 

The regular quarterly session of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Telephone Association will be held in 
Rochester, Pa., on April 15th and 16th, 1909. 

The Association headquarters will be at the Speyerer 
Hotel, Rochester. It is expected that there will be a very 
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large attendance at this meeting from several facts, one of 
which is that it will give the delegates a splendid opportun- 
ity to see the working of the two new exchanges of the 
Beaver County Telephone Company in Rochester and 
Beaver Falls. : 

The complete program, with committees, etc., will be an- 
nounced about the 1st of April. For any information in ref- 
erence to accommodations for the display of telephone ap- 
paratus, correspond with the general manager of the Beaver 
County Telephone Company, S. C. Thayer, Rochester, Pa. 

Minnesota District Association Formed. 

At a meeting held at Granite Falls, Minn., March 5, the 
organization of the Seventh Congressional District Tele- 
phone Association of Minnesota was completed. The Inde- 
pendent telephone companies of this district have had sev- 
eral preliminary meetings, but nothing definite was done 
until the last meeting, when a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and officers elected. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, E. P. Kelly, of Cottonwood; first vice-president, A. 
O. Gimestadt, of Belview; second vice-president, F. E. 
Bentley, of Montevideo; secretary, Lucius F. Clark, of 
Bellingham; treasurer, E. E. Rasmusson, of Svea. There 
was a large attendance and it is expected that material 
advantage will be derived from the organization by the 
companies in the district who have about $500,000 invested. 
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Iowa Senator Urges Broader View. 

Senator Gilliland, of Iowa, is a man who is not afraid to 
be fair, and to state his position. Last week a bill to per- 
mit city councils to investigate the books and financial con- 
dition of public service corporations as a preparation for 
the work of fixing rates for service was before the legis- 
lature. In the course of the discussion Senator Gillilland 
declared that the exigencies of politics unfit a city coun- 
cilman to look upon the matter of public service rates with 
an unbiased view, and that a state commission, whose mem- 
bers would be removed from the details of local politics, 
would be the proper body to entrust with the responsibility 
which the Van Law bill proposed to give to the various city 
councils. 

Later someone spoke unfavorably of the appearance of 
attorneys for certain corporations before the committee 
which had been considering the bill, and Senator Gilliland 
said: “I want to defend these men who, because they 
have some money tied up in public service corporations in 
Iowa, are held under suspicion of dishonesty whenever they 
come to this legislature to oppose a bill which strikes at 
their concerns and their interests. 

“The legislator who isn’t big enough to hear expert in- 
formation from such men as these is too little a man to 
be entrusted with the duties of making laws. It is time 
that we should call a halt upon this craze against anything 
called by the name of corporation. It is time we should 
use a little common sense in conducting this state’s affairs. 

“Why is it we have to send our bonds outside the state 
to sell them? Why is it that we can’t dispose of them in 
a rich state like Iowa? Because the men with money here 
are not willing to trust their interests to a lot of two-by- 
four councilmen. We ought to write our sober judgment 
and not our passions into the statutes. We ought not to 
allow some man with a lawsuit on his hands to come down 
here and fix the laws so that the next time he goes into 
court he can win.” 

There has been too much noise, and too little thought 
behind some of the anti-corporation talk in Iowa. With 
a few men like Senator Gilliland on duty, however, both 
the consumers and the producers of public utilities can look 
for honest, intelligent aid in the solution of their problems. 
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The reason why so many people applaud radical talk 
against corporations in their legislative assemblies is be- 
cause they have no confidence in either the ability or in- 
tention of their representatives to insure a fair settlement 
of points at issue between the parties to the disagreement. 
So they howl for more than they want, in the hope of 
scaring the legislature into giving them a little. Sometimes 
a representative has common sense, knowledge of public 
feeling, and courage to take the higher ground that each 
side should get what it deserves, and no more, and has a 
right to set out its claims for this much. Such a man de- 
serves the support of all parties, and usually finishes by 
getting it. 
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Arkansas Senate Kills Rate Limitation Bill. 

The senate of Arkansas voted by a large majority against 
the Union Bill to fix rates in Little Rock. The sentiment of 
the members that the situation did not call for action by the 
state, and that no demand for such action had been made by 
the city. 
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Important Test Case Against Cumberland Telephone Com- 
pany. 

An important suit has been filed against the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Company by the city of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind. The complaint alleges a nuisance and asks for 
$5,000 damages. The suit was filed by City Attorney J. H. 
Blackburn and G. V. Menzies, and is the beginning of the 
legal test of the alleged perpetual franchise question be- 
tween the city and the company. The suit will be watched 
with interest and concern by the citizens of Mt. Vernon, 
and of other towns and cities in the state where the com- 
pany claims to possess perpetual franchises. One of the 
principal questions involved in this case is whether the as- 
signed franchise under which the company claims to .operate 
is valid and perpetual. The city has ordered the company 
to vacate the streets, and this suit is the outgrowth of the 
order. 
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Delivery of Telegrams. 
The Indiana Supreme Court has decided in the case of 
State ex rel Hooton vs. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company that a telegraph company does not violate the 


_law by charging an extra 10 cents for delivering a message 


more than a mile from its station. The court said that 
where a telegraph company has a rule for the free delivery 
of all messages within one mile of the station in cities of 
5,000 population or more, and a charge of 10 cents for the 
delivery of messages at a greater distance is a reasonable 
rule and mandamus will not lie to compel the companies 
to do more since the statute does not assume to regulate 
charges nor to require such companies to deliver messages 
free. 
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Connections May Not Be Arbitrarily Severed. 

The Indiana Supreme Court has rendered an important 
decision relating to the exchange of service through phys- 
ical connection of non-competing telephone companies, 
holding that a telephone company is a common carrier of 
news, and may be compelled by mandate to give the same 
service to owners of adjoining telephone lines that it is re- 
quired to give to individual patrons; and where a company 
has been connected with another company for the purpose 
of allowing the patrons of the latter company to reach 
points on the former company’s lines, such connection can- 
not be severed, and if severed the court will, upon a proper 
proceeding, compel! the offending owner to restore such 
connection and service. 
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The following is an abstract of the complaint and holding 
of the court: 


State of Indiana ) 
Ex rel Frank J. Goodwin ) 
vs. 


)No. 21139 Complaint 
Ira Caldwallader ) 

This action was instituted on a complaint filed in Warren 
County Circuit Court and venued to Fountain County, where 
judgment was rendered against relator, and he appealed to this 
court. The complaint shows that Goodwin and Cadwallader are 
separate owners of individual telephone exchanges in the town of 
West Lebanon, Ind., legally established and holding themselves 
out to the public as operators of telephone exchanges for hire 
without discrimination and to all persons alike, and that their 
plants have for more than two years been physically connected, 
so that the patrons of each could converse directly through their 
respective exchanges, under a verbal contract called a ‘‘working 
agreement,” that each would render telephone service to the 
patrons of the other, both local and toll, through their respective 
exchanges, the consideration of which agreement was the mutual 
rendition of service to the patrons of each other, both local and 
toll, except as to the use of the toll line between West Lebanon 
and Danville, Ill, owned by Appellee Cadwallader, as to which 
there was a later contract between the parties, partly written 
and partly oral, by which Cadwallader was to serve Appellant 
Goodwin’s patrons, the price of service fixed, and Appellant Good- 
win was to pay Appellee Cadwallader fifty per cent of the revenue 
received by Appellant from his patrons; that there was no obliga- 
tion or agreement as to terminating the first agreement under 
which the connection was made, and the service had been fur- 
nished for two years, or as to how long it should continue, but 
the contract as to Danville, Ill., provided that either party might 
terminate it on thirty days notice; that Appellant Goodwin had 
250 patrons and Appellee Cadwallader 150 patrons in West Leb- 
anon and the country around; that they each had toll on long 
distance connection with several other towns, but neither had such 
connection with the same towns; so that each was dependent on 
the other for connection with those towns, and that they had for 
two years furnished direct service to those through their respec- 
tive exchanges; that they were competitors with each other for 
business, and the exchanges in the other towns were competitors 
with them in the same business in the towns, and in the country 
surrounding them, and they had numerous connections with other 
exchanges and towns and in the country around those towns, all 
operating under public franchise; that Appellee Cadwallader has 
connection with three other towns aggregating 2,800 people and 
1,025 patrons, with none of which Appellant Goodwin had tele- 
phone connection, and his patrons and the patrons of the ex- 
changes of those three towns were served through Appellee’s ex- 
change, through which the connection for each of said exchanges 
and their patrons with each other and with Appellant’s exchange 
and his patrons was made, and had been carried on for two years 
before the institution of this action; that large numbers of per- 
sons had become patrons through these connections, and an ex- 
tended telephone connection between the patrons of each built up, 
and established, and that Appellant Goodwin had faithfully per- 
formed all of his part of the agreement, under which the original 
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connection of the two plants was made, and had been operated 
for two years; that shortly before bringing this action a dispute 
had arisen between Appellant and Appellee as to the amount due 
Appellee from Appellant growing out of the connection of the Dan- 
ville plant; and the amount tendered Appellee was refused as be- 
ing insufficient and Appellee served notice on Appellant of his 
intention to discontinue service to him and his patrons by a fixed 
time unless the amount claimed by him to be due should be paid by 
that time, and this being refused Appellee refused to furnish on 
demand to Appellant and his patrons the local and toll service to 
and with points and persons to and with which and whom ap- 
pellee could, and appellant could not otherwise obtain telephone 
service than through Appellee’s plant, and that such service was 
embraced in the original agreement, Appellant alleges incon- 
venience to the public, and special injury to himself as owner of 
the plant, and demands damages and asks that appellee be re- 
quired to furnish him and his patrons service by direct com- 
munication through his plant under such rules and regulations 
as appellant might establish. 

Thereupon, Appellate Goodwin asked for a writ of mandamus 
to compel Appellee Cadawallader to restore the connection and 
service and for damages. 


On the facts set out in the above complaint the court held: 

1. That a telephone is a common carrier of messages, 
and where the owner of one system of telephones and 
exchanges has made physical connection between his lines 
and exchanges and many other lines and exchanges in the 
surrounding country under an agreement for the use of 
each of the others’ exchanges and wires for an indeterminate 
period, and each has developed his own system with ref- 
erence to such connection, the court will, upon a proper 
proceeding, restrain the owner of such telephone system 
from severing such connection with a single one of the 
other lines and exchanges or compel him to restore the 
severed connection, and prevent him from excluding the 
owner of such other system and his patrons from using 
such lines and exchanges, and to perform his statutory 
duty under the telephone law. 

2. Where, as in this case, it is shown that appellee ex- 
cludes appellant from further service as a means of col- 
lecting disputed tolls alleged to be due appellee from ap- 
pellant the court held that appellant should have paid the 
toll to appellee under protest and then recovered back, 
and for failing to invoke this plain and adequate remedy 
first, he was not entitled to a writ of mandamus to compel 
restoration of the connection. 


Telephone Patents 


Conducted by 


LOCKOUT FOR PARTY LINE TELEPHONES. 

W. E. Shiels, Toledo, O., patent 914,968, March 9, 1909, 
Assigned to Gravity Lockout Company, Toledo. 
This invention is designed for use with party line systems, 
whereby one telephone on a party line can lock out the 


n 





other telephones on the line during the time the first-men- 


tioned telephone is in service. To this end, a relay 6, whose 


Max W. Zabel 


armature closes the talking circuit, through contacts 14 
and 15, has its armature also mechanically operated by the 
receiver 3, due to the switchhook lever 2. Normally, the 
switchhook lever holds the relay armature in its attracted 
position. When the receiver is removed, the relay is re- 
leased, but at the same time, the talking circuit is closed 
through the relay springs. The other relays, by virtue of 
the batteries on the lines, are held in their attracted posi- 
tion. If, however, the first subscriber wishes to have an- 
other instrument on the same party line come into service, 
central rings the party, and the first subscriber, by keeping 
the push-button 27 depressed, allows the desired party to 
come in on the line. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


Fr. W. Wood, Newport News, Va., patent 914,690, March 9, 
1909, assigned to Chas and John M. Cory, New York. 
The telephone system of this patent relates more particu- 
larly to the cordless type of switchboard, and in addition, 
has novel features, wherein the receiver of one station and 
the transmitter of another station are connected in series, 
and the same is true of the remaining transmitter and re- 
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ceiver of these two stations, thereby causing a loud trans- 
mission, it is claimed. Line drops are provided for each 
line, in connection with clearing out drops, which clearing 
out drops, in series with the battery, are in multiple with 
each serial combined receiver and transmitter circuit. A 
plurality of switches for making the necessary connections 
and arranged in convenient rows, are used at the central 
station for inter-connecting the various lines. 
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Isidore Kitsee, Philadelphia, patent 913,734, March 3, 1909. 
One-half assigned to Wm. J. Latta, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This telephone system is designed to increase the trans- 
mission, and to this end, has impedance coils, inserted in 
the line, ostensibly to overcome the capacity, the effect of 
these impedance coils being increased, it is claimed, by the 
magnetization of their soft iron cores by external permanent 
magnets. 


REGISTERING MECHANISM. 


V. D. Greene and K. W. Fort, Chicago, IIl., patent 914,715, 
March 9, 1909. 


The opject of this registering mechanism is to record the 
outgoing calls on an automatic telephone. The switchhook 
lever E normally holds the lever p in the position shown, 
but when the receiver is removed, the lever p comes into 
engagement with the wheel g, and the rotation of the dial, 
by virtue of the shaft C, actuates the lever e to rotate the 
wheel g the required number of digits for the particular 
exchange. This brings the button k to open the talking 
circuit through the spring L, the wheel G being held by 
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ceiver 


When the transmitter circuit is open, the re- 
circuit is partially in, there being only a_ shunt 
around the receiver, so that the calling party can faintly 
hear the called party come in, but cannot talk to the called 
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party; then by pressing the button F, which registers a 
call, the lever e is released, and the calling party is again 
in circuit. 


CLAMP. 


Frank B. Cook, Chicago, IIl., patent 913,699, March 2, 1909. 

This clamp is designed to hold wires, by means of two 
clamping members. which are held together by a bolt and 
nut. The wires pass around the bolt and are held by the 
V-shaped legs of the clamping members. 


In the Manufacturing Field 


Change of Firm Name. 

The Western Electrical Company, 411-413 South Tenth 
Street, Omaha, Neb., has sent out notices to its customers 
and the trade that in future it will conduct its business 
under the name of the Johnson Electric Company. The 
change of name, which went into effect March 10, was 
made in order to distinguish the company from the Omaha 
branch of the Western Electric Company, of Chicago. 

The similarity in names of the two companies has caused 
a great deal of confusion in the past, letters, orders and 
shipments for one company being frequently delivered to 
the other company. This caused many delays and fre- 
quently was very annoying to the firm’s customers, which 
the change in name will prevent. 

There will be no change in the business or personnel of 
the company. Mr. G. W. Johnston, the president of the 
company, has conducted an electrical supply business in 
Omaha for the past twenty years under the old name of 
Western Electrical Company, and the good will of all his 
friends and customers will continue with him under the 
new firm name. 
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An Induction Eliminator for Use on Telephone Circuits. 

A device for eliminating the buzzing sounds which are 
usually present in receivers connected to telephone lines that 
are run near high potential circuits, is now on the market. 
Means are provided by which the induced currents in the 
telephone circuit are caused to take a shunt path in pref- 
erence to the path through the receiver windings. 

The device consists of a helix of insulated wire of about 
4.25 ohms resistance, wound continuously cn a soft iron 


core which forms an open magnetic circuit. The core and 
helix are inserted in a brass tube, the ends of which are 
filled with an insulating and moistureproof compound, the 
helix terminals being brought out at one end of the tube. 
It is claimed that when the coil is connected in parallel with 
a telephone receiver, the induced currents will follow the 
path across the “induction eliminator,” while the voice cur- 
rents will take the course through the receiver coils. 

The Wasatch Electric Service Company, 46 Postoffice Place, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is the manufacturer of this device 
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Tue Frisre Conpuit Company, of Orangeburg, N. Y., is 
sending out a new catalogue describing and _ illustrating 
Orangeburg fibre conduit, bends and fittings. In addition 
it contains considerable data relative to construction costs 
of underground systems for which Orangeburg fibre conduit 
is used. 
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Mr. E. E. Hupson, formerly manager of sales of the 
Battery Supplies Company, Newark, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the primary battery department 
of the Edison Manutacturing Company, Orange, N. J. 
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PRESIDENT LEACH and Secretary Libby, of the Oshkosh Log- 
ging Tool Company, were in Chicago last week on busi- 
ness. 
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W. S. PEARNE, advertising manager for Julius Andrae & 
Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertisers’ Association of that city. 
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Lightning on the Rural Lines. 

During the summer season a great deal of damage is done 
on rural telephone lines by the lightning which accom- 
pany the heavy thunderstorms that are so frequent in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Frequently farm houses are 
burned to the grounu, the fire being started by lightning 
coming in over the telephone wires. Cases also have hap- 








One Type of the ‘“‘No Risk’’ Lightning Protector. 


pened where people have been killed by a bolt of lightning 
entering a house over the wires. 

In especially heavy storms, the ordinary form of lightning 
arrester cannot readily be cut out of the circuit. A device 
manufactured especially for rural lines, breaks and grounds 
the line circuit outside of the building, and it is claimed 
effectually prevents the lightning from entering the build- 
ing and doing damage. This device, which is known as 
the “No Risk” arrester, consists of a porcelain base upon 
which are placed three terminal plates and binding posts. 
The wire leading to the telephone is connected to the 
middle binding post, the line wire to the upper post and 
the third binding post is connected to ground and also has 
the ground wire from the telephone connected to it. A 
two part iever is pivoted on the middle plate and arranged 
so that it will connect either with the plate to which the 
line wire is fastened or to the ground plate. One part of 
the lever is carried through the wall of the building so that 
the telephone may be connected to or disconnected from 
the line at will. The device was endorsed by the Iowa 
Mutual Insurance Associations at the annual convention 
last November. It is manufactured and sold by the W. E. 
Ashby Telephone Cut Out Company, Chariton, Ia. 
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THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, of Rochester, N. Y., is sending out a notice to the effect 
that Mr. W. S. Robinson, formerly its traveling repre- 
sentative in the states of Michigan and Wisconsin, has been 
transferred to the state of Missouri, in which he has a broad 
acquaintance in the telephone field. 

Mr. Robinson’s experience in the sales organization of the 
company has extended over several years, and his experience 
in the various territories in which he has traveled fits him 
particularly well to represent the firm in his old territory, 
the state of Missouri. 
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Mr. Henry L. Suippy has resigned as treasurer of the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, of New York, on ac- 
count of the condition of his health. Mr. Shippy, who 
has been connected uninterruptedly with the Roebling com- 
pany since 1875, is succeeded by Mr. W. P. Bowman, for- 
merly manager of the Cleveland branch of the company. 
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Ricuarp Wick, formerly associated with the Western Wire 
Sales Company, Chicago, IIL, has opened offices at 356 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, and will hereafter engage in the sale of 
bare and insulated wires and cables. 
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Clocks for Telephone Companies. 

The American Clock Company, Chicago, IIl., has issued 
an attractive catalog describing and illustrating its vari- 
ous styles of clocks. The various clocks for office use 
are neat and attractive looking and are suitable for every 
business purpose. The electric time stamp and its uses 
are fully described and explained, together with a system 
to be used for keeping account of employees’ time. The 
secondary clock system, which uses electricity to operate 
the secondary clocks in conjunction with a master clock, 
by which the hands are moved every 60 seconds, is illus- 
trated and described. 

In the synchronous time system, which is also described, 
the individual clocks are equipped with a synchronizing at- 
tachment which permits of their being electrically set every 
twelve hours through the agency of a master clock. 

A number of telephone companies have one or the other 
of these systems in use, and where the number of em- 
ployees is large the time clocks have been installed in 
conjunction with the secondary clock system. 
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Tue SwebDIsH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Company, Chicago, 
reports an active demand for central office equipment. 
Among companies which have recently contracted with them 
for exchange apparatus, are the following: Wayne Co. Tel. 
Co., Wooster, Ohio; Port William Tel. Co., Port William, 
Ohio; Hynson Bros. Tel. Co., Koshkonong, Mo.; Farmers & 
Mer. Tel. Co., Alma, Nebr.; Patoka Tel. Co., Patoka, IIl.; 
Arcadia Tel. Co., Arcadia, Ohio; Continental Tel. Co., Con- 
tinental, Ohio; Friday Harbor Tel. Co., Friday Harbor, 
Wash.; Eden Tel. Co., Edenville, Mich.; Citizens Tel. Co., 
Clendenin, W. Va.; Glascow Tel. Co., Weave, N. H.; Foss 
Tel. Co., Etna, N. H.; King Tel. Co., Conway, Mo.; Slayton 
Tel. Co., Lake Willows, Minn.; Montpelier Tel. Co., Ypse- 
lanti, N. Dak.; Kiel & Dover Mut. Tel. Co., Dover, Okla.; 
Dacoma Central Tel. Co., Dacoma, Okla.; Covington Tel. 
Co., Covington, Okla.; Citizens Tel. Co., Spencer, W. Va.; 
Citizens Home Tel. Co., Romney, W. Va. 


— 





Tue NATIONAL ConpuIT AND CABLE Company, New York 
City, with which is affiliated the National Brass & Copper 
Tube Company, of New York, has opened offices and a ware- 
house at 142-154 Second Street, San Francisco, from which 
point all its Pacific Coast business will be handled in the fu- 
ture. They will carry a complete stock of bare and water- 
proof wire, brass tubing, steam pipe fittings, and other pro- 
ducts of their make. W. F. Hall will be in charge of the 
office. 
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Tue MASSACHUSETTS CHEMICAL CoMPANY is making further 
additions to its plant at Walpole, Mass. The present addi- 
tion is to accommodate the increase in the business of the 
moulded rubber department, as the use of moulded rubber 
goods has assumed large proportions, particularly in the 
electrical line. 
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Messrs. Ke_tocc & DunBaAR are engaged almost daily at the 
offices of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, going over the details incident to the Bell’s transfer 
of that important plant back into the Independent field, in 
accordance with the recent Supreme Court decision. 
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Tue Stotz ELEcTROPHONE CoMPANY, 92 State Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has issued a small 10-page catalog, calling attention to 
its pocket telephone which has been devised for remedying de- 
fective hearing. 


— 
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Roru Bros., who make the well-known twin motor genera- 
tors for telephone companies, are moving into fine new 
quarters at Adams and Loomis Streets, Chicago. 
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The Automatic Self-Cleaning Lightning Arrester. 

The American Electric Fuse Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
reports that the demand for its automatic self-cleaning 
arrester is very great and is continually increasing. 

These arresters, known as the American No. 600 auto- 
matic self-cleaning lightning arrester, are made so that the 
telephone user cleans his arrester in the very act of making 
a call. 

The main feature in this arrester is the way in which it 
is constructed. It is equipped with two fixed carbon plates, 
one on each side of the line, with a third movable carbon 
plate between the other two. This movable carbon plate is 
held in place by a strip of spring metal fastened at one end 
to the porcelain base. Being fastened at only one end, the 
spring moves freely up and down between the fixed carbons, 
and consequently the middle carbon also moves up and 
down. A thin mica strip fastened to each side of the middle 


“carbon prevents it from touching the other two carbons. 


On top of this middle carbon a piece of soft iron is fastened 
and directly over this strip are mounted small coils of very 
low resistance. The instant any current is sent over the 
line, either to or from a telephone, the coils are magnetized 
and automatically vibrate the middle carbon up and down, 
thus shaking out any dirt or dust. 

Ares caused by lightning discharge or dangerous cur- 
rents often cause particles of carbon to be broken off and 
consequently ground the line. It is said to be impossible, 
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The American No. 600 Arrester. 


no matter how many times lightning or dangerous currents 
are discharged through this arrester, for it to become 
grounded. 

Further information in regard to these arresters can be 
had from the manufacturers upon request. 
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Mr. T. P. Braptey, secretary and general manager of the 
Bradley Timber and Railway Supply Company and the Duluth 
Log Company, was a recent caller at TELEPHONY’s office upon 
his return from an extended trip to the principal cities of the 
Eastern States. He reports an increasing demand for cedar 
poles which indicates that there will be considerable building 
of importance this year. There is a marked improvement in 
telephone conditions, and from his observations, Mr. Bradley 
believes that 1909 will be a good year for cedar products in 
general. 
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THe AMERICAN Woop’ PRESERVING CoMPANY, 430 The Rook- 
ery, Chicago, is sending a circular to railway, telephone and 
telegraph companies, in which is given a complete description 
of the company’s method of preserving butts of poles against 
decay. Cross arms, insulator pins, ties, floors and roofs of 
freight equipments, bridges, docks and every other kind of con- 
struction where wood is used, may be treated successfully by 
the same system that is used in treating poles. Antiseptine is 
the name of one of the company’s preservatives. 
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High Tension Drop-Out Span Protectors. 

Where high tension lines cross telephone or other cir- 
cuits, it is essential that some method be provided for pro- 
tecting the lower circuits from being subjected to dan- 
gerously high potentials in case the transmission line wires 
should break. 

Various metheds of securing the desired result have been 
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The Single Break Protector and Detail of Ball Joint. 


suggested and used. Some engineers require that where 
cross Overs occur, extra high poles be placed close together 
so that if a break occurs, the broken wires will not be long 
enough to reach down and make contact with the lower 
wires. In other cases the use of a grounded wire net work 
or basket between the high voltage and low voltage wires 
has been required, but this has not always proven entirely 
satisfactory. There are many cases where it is not feasible 
to set two high poles close together and the specifications 
for the grounded net work often make it a very heavy and 
impracticable device, especially in cases where heavy wires 
are used on the transmission lines. 

To meet the conditions actually found in commercial ° 
practice, a high tension drop-out span protector has been 
devised. This device consists of two parts, a fixed element 
secured to either the top or side of a standard insulator and 
a movable element connected to the transmission line and 
so arranged that by means of a ground ball joint, it makes 
positive contact with the fixed element. 

It will be seen from the illustration that with a span wire 
intact, heavy contact is maintained between the two ele- 
ments of the connector, but upon breaking of the span 
wire, the movable element immediately drops and effect- 
ually disconnects, at the same time removing any danger of 
a live wire dropping down across the telephone or other 
wires which might be in position under the transmission 
wires. | 

The device is made in two types. No. 1 being known as 
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The Double Break Protector. 


a single break protector and the No. 2 being known as a 
double break, the use of which is obvious. 

These protectors are being placed on the market by the 
Central Electric Company, Chicago, IIl., and are being used 
by some of the larger transmission companies. 














Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONALS. 

MR. CHARLES H. HOOD has been elected manager 
Automatic Home Telephone Company of Pontiac. Il. 

MR. P. R. MATSON, president of the Fairmont Telephone Com- 
pany at Fairmont, Minn., will act as manager of the company. 

MR. ALFRED GRAHAM has been appointed to the position of 
manager of the Kittson Telephone Company at Hallock, Minn. 

MR. E. J. DAUBERT, of Campbellsville, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the telephone exchange at Charlestown, Ind. 

MR. G. W. KENNEDY, -of Centerville, Pa., has been elected 
manager of the Home Mutual Telephone Company, of Clarksville, 
Pa. 

MR. C. H. JOHN has been transferred from Batavia, IIl., to 
Gary, Ind., as district manager of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany. 

MR. GEORGE A. DREW, of Seward, Neb., will succeed P. B. 
Cumings as manager of the Nebraska Telephone Company at Fre- 
mont. 

MR. J. W. BOLINGER, formerly of Ft. Madison, Ia., is to be 
in charge of the office of the Iowa Telephone Company at Musca- 
tine, Ia. 

MR. G. W. LEVERTON, of Horton, Kan., has been chosen man- 
ager of the new Kansas Independent Long Distance Telephone 
Company. 

MR. ANSON FIELD has been appointed local manager of the 


of the 


Bureau County Independent Telephone Company’s exchange at 
La Moille, Il. 
MR. P. F. AHLQUIST, of Beatrice, Neb., has been promoted 


to the position of manager for the New Home Telephone Company 
it Wymore, Neb. 

MR. BRUCE BROWN, of Central City, Neb., has been promoted 
to the managership of the Nebraska Telephone Company’s ex- 
* change at Seward. 

MR. HERBERT H. SMITH has been appointed local manager 
in charge of the Muscatine plant of the Mississippi Valley Tele- 
phone Company of Iowa. 


MR. F. E. BRIGHTON has been appointed manager of the Inter- 
State Telephone Company for Fort Plain, Canajoharie, St. Johns- 
ville, and Dodgeville, N. Y. 

MR. D. RUSSELL, formerly manager of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company at Colusa, Cal., has been elected manager of 
the Colusa County Telephone Company. 


MR. EDWARD ALBRECHT, of Tiskilwa, IIL, 
moted to the position of manager of the Bureau 
pendent Telephone Company, at Sheffield, Ill. 


MR. W. F. CROSSLEY, formerly manager of the Colorado Tele- 
phone Company, at Fort Collons, has been appointed manager of 
the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company at Butte, Mont. 

MR. W. F. ROSSLEY, formerly manager of the Colorado Tele- 
phone Company, Fort Collins, Col., has been appointed to the man- 
agement of the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company, at 
Butte, Mont. 


MR. FRED SPEECHLEY, formerly manager in charge of the 
Douglas County Telephone Company at Superior, Wis., which 
was operated by the Northwestern Telephone Company, has been 
promoted to the management of the company’s exchange at 
Fargo, N. D. 


has been pro- 
County Inde- 


NEW COMPANIES. 


WELLINGTON, ILL.—A farmers’ telephone company has been 
organized here and it has purchased the telephone exchange in 
this village of Clarence Dawson. The capital stock of the new 
company is $2,500, and the directors are: John Benbow, John 
Lockhart, Daniel Stewart, Lloyd Austin, Monroe Garrison, Wil- 
liam Hodge, Perry Adsit, John Burton, Mr. Hansz. Robert Rogers 
is manager of the new company. 

CROSS PLAINS, IND.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized with a capital stock of $890. The presi- 


dent is Daniel Denmore, and the secretary-treasurer is Martin 
Vanosdall. 
SHELBURN, IND.—A charter has been issued to the Central 


Mutual Telephone Company, which will operate lines in Shelburn 
and vicinity. H. V. Stark, P. T. Lloyd, Ira Anderson, William 
Bennett and Charles Moore are the directors. 

EDGEWOOD, iA.—The farmers in this vicinity have organized 
the Edgewood Farmers’ Telephone Company and have _ incor- 
porated it with a capital stock of $2,000. The officers are: R. L. 
Phelps, president; J. A. Stone, vice-president; J. S. Wait, secre- 
tary; U. G. Elliott, treasurer. 

MERIDEN. IA.—The directors of the following telephone lines: 


The Liberty-Meriden, West Lines, Mill Creek and the Town Mu- 
tual, of Meriden, have consolidated and completed the organization 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Company of Meriden. The following 
officers have been elected: President, J. E. Weise: secretary, D. 
Holly; treasurer, Robt. Miles. Directors: Nels Jchnson, August 
Anderson, W. Arrasmith, John Nelson and W. O. Bailey. 

MILES, IA.—The Miles and Bryant Telephone Company has 
cecently been organized, with a capital stock of $506. The officers 
are: William Bates, president; J. P. Milhaem, vice-president; John 
Dierks, secretary. Directors: Fred Naene, N. J. Millhaem, E. 
Matthiesen, Henry Dunn, Henry Shoemaker. 

CRYSTAL, MICH.—The Crystal Telephone Company has re- 
cently been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 to take 
over the organization known as the Crystal Telephone Company, 
Limited, which has been operated as a partnership association. 
The officers of the company are: J. P. Spencer, president; George 
Ingersol, vice-president; R. L. Ruedger, secretary; George Felton, 
treasurer; J. G. Deyoe, general manager. 

DETROIT, MICH.—The Detroit River Telephone Company of 
Wyandotte has been incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000 
for the purpose of supplying telephone service to Wyandotte, Ford 
City, Grosse Isle and Trenton. The incorporators are: F. T. 
Moran, Arthur E. Barker, James E. Brailey, S. E. Fisher and 
T. A. E. Weadlock. 

MARINE CITY, MICH.—A new telephone line to be known as 
the “‘Enterprise,’’ extending from Springborn Road to Marine City, 
was recently organized. The following officers were elected: 
President, Henry Miller; vice-president, Frank Markle; treasurer, 
Ernest Prange. 

WHITEFORD CENTER, MICH.—The Whiteford Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company, of Whiteford Center, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with a capital stock of $10,000. 

WOODSTOCK, MICH.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the North Star Telephone Company, with a capital stock of 
$120,000. 

BRAINERD, MINN.—A new telephone company in Crow Wing 
county, to be known as the Dagget Brook and Southern Company, 
has been organized, and the following have been elected officers: 
Frank Kienow, president; Frank Wolvert, vice-president; Leroy 
Sewell, secretary-treasurer. Directors: J. J. Campbell, O. Ander- 
son and C. B. Sewell. 

KERKHOVEN, MINN.—Farmers of this vicinity have organized 
the Murdock-Kerkhoven Telephone Company. A line will be con- 
structed from Murdock to Kerkhoven via Dublin. The officers are: 
E. T. Dana, president; L. 8S. Lawson, secretary; William Pothen, 
treasurer. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company, reorgan- 
ized under the name of the Home Telephone Company, recently 
filed articles of incorporation with an authorized capital stock of 
$2,000,000. The incorporators are: Theodore Gary, of Macon 
president, and Homer E. Scovern, secretary. 

HUBBARD, NEB.—A new farmers company was organized 
under the name of Hubbard Telephone Company, and elected the 
following officers: D. Hartnett, president; Wm. Geortz, treasurer; 
Wm. Reninger, secretary; John Hartnett, Wm. Hayes and H 
Thompson, trustees. The line will be 27 miles long and has 43 
members. 

MINDEN, NEB.—An organization has been formed by the 
farmers of Logan township, to be known as the Logan Township 
Independent Telephone Company. 

NORTH PLATTE, NEB.—A charter has been issued to the 
South Side Mutual Telephone Company, with capital stock of 
$5,000. The organization was effected by J. W. Crow, J. L. 
Shuck, and others. 

STAMFORD, NEB.—The Highline Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated by I. K. Ashford, Charles Hopper and oth- 
ers, with a capital stock of $10,900. 

HARLEMVILL#E (P. O. GHENT), N. Y.—The Harlemville-Cha- 
tham Co-Operative Telephone Company has been formed, with a 
capital stock of $600, to erect and operate a telephone line from 
Harlemville to Chatham. John B. Jones and William H. Angel, 
of Ghent, and John Freehar and Frank Wolfe, of Austerlitz, are 
interested in the enterprise. 

FARGO, N. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Harvey Telephone Company, with a capitalization of $50,000. The 
incorporators are: L. H. Olsson, A. Connut, John Bolstad and 
others of Fargo. 

BURNS, ORE.—A new telephone company, to be known as the 
Eastern Oregon Telephone & Telegraph Company, was organized 
recently with John R. Jenkins as president; C. H. Voegthy, vice- 
president; and Ben Brown, secretary-treasurer. The company has 
acquired control of the M. L. Lewis lines in Harney and Crook 
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counties and will establish an exchange in Burns, and construct 
lines in Harney, Malheur and Crook counties. 

DREWSEY, ORE.—A stock telephone company was organized 
here recently with S. S. Williams, president, and C. W. Drink- 
water, secretary and treasurer. It will complete the telephone 
line between this place and Harney City, a distance of 35 miles. 

THE DALLES, ORE.—Articles of incorporation were filed re- 
eently at the county clerk's office in this city by the Mosier Valley 
Telephone Company. The headquarters of the company will be 
located in Mosier. A. P. Bateham, J. K. McGregor and Lee 
Evans are the incorporators. The capital stock of $1,200 is di- 
vided into 60 shares of the denomination of $20. 

CARLISLE, PA.—A rural telephone company of the Home line 
was organized recently in Walnut Bottom by electing Hon. H. J. 
Brinkerhoff, ncesident, and W. S. Thumma, secretary. 

CHAMBERSURG, PA.—Farmers and residents of New Franklin 
and vicinity have organized a telephone company and will build a 
line along ihe Waynesboro Road from New Franklin to this place. 
The officers of the company are: Dr. A. B. Grove, president; 
Edward Skelly, secretary; Charles Coover, treasurer. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Erie County Telephone Company has 
recently been organized with a capital stock of $40,000. The di- 
rectors are: Wm. K. Andrews, Mill Village; John H. Wright. 
Jamestown, N. Y.; James R. Andrews, Meadville. Wm. K. An- 
drews, of Mill Village, was elected treasurer. 

SHAWVILLE, PA.—The Shawville Rural Telephone Company 
has been organized with the following officials: Harrison Straw, 
president; A. B. Lansberry, vice-president; E. E. Murray, sec- 
retary. 


FINANCIAL. 


MULLAN, IDAHO.—The North Idaho Telephone Company wil 
increase its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

WHITESTOWN, IND.—The Whitestown Citizens’ Telephone 
Company has filed notice of an increase of capital stock from 
$1.800 to $20,625. 

PULASKI, KY.—The capital stock of the Somerset and Devel 
Green Telephone Company has been increased from $300 to $1,000. 

PARIS, OHIO.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Telephone Company have increased the capital stock from 
$12.000 to $21,000. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA, VA.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
aolders of the Spottsylvania Telephone Company a dividend of 
6 per cent was declared and $200 was added to the surplus fund. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Tbe Beef River Valley Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $2,000 to $5,000. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—At a recent meeting of the Wausau Telephone 
Company the capital stock was increased from $20,000 to $60,000. 


FRANCHISES. 


FRAZEE MINN.—E. F. Gummer and B. Y. McNairy have 
a granted a franchise to install a telephone system in this 
city. 

TUCUMCARI, N. MEX.—The El Paso & Silver City Telephone 
Company has applied for a permit to install a common battery 
telephcne system in this town. 

MEDFORD, ORE.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has ap- 
plied for a franchise to operate in this place. 

RAYMOND, WASH.—A telephone franchise has been granted 
to W. W. Cannon. He will rebuild the !ocal system. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

LATROBE, CAL.—A telephone line from this place to Shingle 
Springs is under construction. Connection will be made with the 
El Dorado county system. 

PHELPS, ILL.—The Berwich Telephone Company is planning to 
extend its lines through this vicinity. 

GREER, IDAHO.—A new telephone line is being constructed to 
the Pierce City district from Greer. While the new system will 
belong to the Nez-Perce Co-operative Company and be operated 
as an extension of their system, it will be Known as the Oster- 
haut line. The line is now completed and in operation as far as 
Fraser, a distance of 18 miles. 

MILLVILLE, IND.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders ci 
the Millville Telephone Company, plans were perfected to improve 
the company’s system and make several extensions. 

BLUE RAPIDS, KANS.—The Blue Rapids Telephone Company 
is building a line four and one-half miles northwest of the town. 

ELLIS, KANS.—O. W. Shideler has sold the telephone system 
to J. E. Hull, of Neodesha, who will make various improvements 
and repairs to the line. A new switchboard wilil also be installed. 

GOODRICH, KANS.—The telephone lines in this place are being 
rebuilt and many improvements made, among which is a twenty 
drop switchboard. 

HUMBOLDT, KANS.—The board of directors of the Humboldt 
Telephone Company has decided to install a new switchboard. 

PARTRIDGE, KY.—The Upper Cumberland River Telephone 
Company will construct lines from Partridge by way of Poor Fork 
to Harlan, a distance of thirty miles, within a short time. J. T. 
Smith, of Partridge, is the manager of the company. 

BOYNE, MICH.—The Swaverly Telephone Company is planning 
ito establish a telephone exchange in this place. 
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RUNEBERG, MINN.—A telephone company will be organized 
to construct a line between this place and Spruce Grove. 


ARBELLA, MO.—The Arbella and Azen Telephone Company is 
improving its system by replacing the old poles with cedar poles. 

CORFU, N. Y.—The Darien Telephone Company expects to 
make several extensions to its system during the coming year. 


DAYTON, OHIO.—It is reported that the Dayton Home Tele: 
phone Company will spend approximately $100,000 on improve- 
ments during the coming year. The system will be enlarged and 
some branch exchanges established, ‘ 


HOLLIS, OKLA.—The Hollis Telephone Company has extended 
its line to Gibson, where an exchange will be installed. 

NORMAN, OKLA.—The Norman telephone system has been 
remodeled at a cost of $50,000. A new metallic system has been 
installed, and the capacity of the switchboard increased to 800 sub- 
scribers. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah-Nevada Telephone 
Company, with headquarters in this city, has completed arrange- 
ments for an east and west trunk line covering the new county 
of Clark in Nevada. The new toll lines will establish communi- 
cation with the county seat at Las Vegas, reaching the mining 
camps of the Searchlight district on the south, Good Springs on 
the west, and the great Muddy Valley on the north. The com- 
pany is also building toll lines between its Caliente and Pioche 
exchanges. 

ELECTIONS. 


OZARK, ARK.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ Telephone 
Company, whose lines extend throughout the northern portion 
of Franklin county, held their annual meeting at Ozark recently 
and elected the following officers and directors: President, Will 
Ketchem; secretary, W. R. James; treasurer, Charles Hubbard; 
directors, William Miller, P. H. James and S, Ketchem. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The San Diego Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President 
F. F. Graves; vice-president, W. L. Frevert; secretary, Victor 
Wankowski; treasurer, H. E. Anthony. The following were added 
as members of the board of directors: E. M. Barber, C. W. Oest- 
ing, O. H. Savage, John B. Osborn, F. W. Stearns and L. J. Rice. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—At the annual election of officers of the 
Wooley’s Ford Telephone Company, the following were chosen: 
A. J. Julian, president; S. J. Smith, vice-president; W. C. West- 
brooks, treasurer; Rufus Crow, secretary; D. Sims, Dr. G. P 
Brice and Charles Owens, trustees. 


SCREVEN, GA.—The officers and directors of the Screven 
Telephone Company elected at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders are: W. J. Walker, president and manager; T. J. Evans, 
secretary. Directors: M. J. Enneis, J. H. Evans, J. T. Walker 
G. H. Sharpe, A. B. Lovett, W. A. Mallory and W. J. Walker. 


SNELLVILLE, GA.—The stockholders of the Snellville Local 
Telephone Company have elected the following officers for an- 
other year: Dr. H. T. Smith, president; G. F. Snell and J. M. 
Williams, directors, and F. C. Snell, secretary-treasurer. 


DOUGLAS, ILL.—At the annual business meeting of the Far- 
mers’ telephone line, the following officers were elected for a 
term of one year: John §S. Mathews, president; John Cation, 
vice-president; W. H. Faulds, secretary and treasurer; Fred 
Conver, general manager; John S. Mathews, John Cation and 
D. C. Hulburt were elected directors for three years. The com- 
pany is in a prosperous condition. 


MARSHALL, ILL.—The annual election of officers for the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. L. Hawker; secretary-treasurer, C. M. Bubeck; direc- 
tors, Robert Nicol, Henry Miller, John Kuhn, James Pickens, W. 
Beard, D. Finkbiner, James Davidson, N. H. Knox and John 
Lederman. 

ONEIDA, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Oneida City 
Telephone Company, the following directors were re-elected for 
the coming year: G. L. Stephenson, A. F. Hannam, A. J. Miller, 
A. D. Metcalf and J. F. Epperson. G. L. Stephenson was again 
appointed president of the board and A. F. Hannam, general 
manager. 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL.—Officers have been elected by the stock- 
holders of the Queen City & Shelby County Telephone Company 
as follows: J. W. Yantis, president; W. H. Chew, vice-president. 


ANDERSON, IND.—At the annual meeting of the Delaware & 
Madison Counties Telephone Company, the following officers were 


lected for the ensuing year: Geo. W. Beers, president; W. H. H. 


Quick, vice-president; T. F. Rose, secretary; W. E. Hitchcock, 


treasurer; Thomas O'Rourke, general manager. 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Majenica Telephone Company at its 
annual meeting elected these officers: John T. Shutt, president; 
Anderson Potts, vice-president; Rev. D. B. Garber, secretary- 
treasurer. 


VALPARAISO, IND.—The directors of the Portage Home Tele- 
phone Company have elected the following officers: President, 
J. S. Robbins; secretary, E. G. Miller; treasurer, A. O. Dobbins. 


EAST BOYER, IA.—The Vail Telephone Company’s_ stock- 
holders held their annual meeting recently and elected the fol- 
lowing persons as directors for the present year: Richard Mc- 
Guire, R. Brockelsby, Henry Stuck, Dr. J. M. Glynn, A. J. 
Adams, Wm. Byrnes and Clara McAndrews. 

BLAKESBURG, IA.—At the annual meeting of the Enon Tele- 
phone Company the election of officers resulted as follows: Pres'- 
dent, Chas. Warner; vice-president, W. P. Donahoo: secretary, 
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George Cloyd; treasurer, Sherman Robinson; director, Frank 
tiawk. 

GRAND MOUNT, IA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, of Clinton county, held its annual meeting recently and 
elected the following officers for the coming year: President, A. 
A. Barber; vice-president, F. H. Rock; treasurer, R. C. Quinn; 


secretary, John Meints; director for three years, Leonard Hahn. 


GRINNELL, IA.—The members of the Sugar Creek Telephone 
Company have elected the following officers for the year to 
come: President, Samuel Mitchell; vice-president, Oscar Hide; 
secretary And treasurer, William Turnbull; trustees, E. L. Gil- 
lespie, W. A. Stickle and John Ahrens. 


ATLANTIC, IA.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Company of Griswold, officers were elected 
as follows: A. Lischer, president; James Boiler, vice-president; 
Ira L. Welch, secretary; J. R. Putnam, treasurer; directors, 
James Boiler, J. R. Putnam, Cyrus Boiler, Dick Townsend, Ira 
L. Welch, L. R. Meredith, Wm. Mauk, A. Lischer, N. R. Graham, 
Isaac Spiker and J. F. Conklin. 

TRAER, IA.-—-The Mutual Telephone Exchange Company, of 
Oneida township, held its annual meeting recently. Following 
are the new officers elected: President, V. Kosnar; secretary, F. 
P. Houska; treasurer, Herman Arp. 

CHASE, KAN.—At the annual meeting of the Chase Telephone 
Company’s stockholders W. D. McFarland was elected president; 
Wm. Kenton, vice-president; H. W. Schroeder, secretary. and 
Chas. Callis treasurer. 

LIBERAL, KAN.—The Liberal and Hannon Mutual Telephone 
Company has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Fred Reed, of Hannon; treasurer, A. Gilmartin; sec- 
retary E. Carroll, of Liberal. 

TONGANOXIE, KAN.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Suburban Telephone Company, the old board of 
directors was re-elected with the exception of A. Jones of Lin- 
wood, who is succeeded by H. B. Browning of the same place. 
The board of directors re-elected all the old officers. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, KY.—The Elizabethtown, Cedar Creek 
and Pitts Point Telephone Company held its annual election 
recently. Isaiah Miller was re-elected president and Walker 
Stewart secretary and treasurer. W. B. Atherton, Samuel Fischer, 
J. C. Masters, Isaiah Miller and J. W. Stewart were re-elected 


directors. 

WOODSTOCK, ME.—The officers of the Union Valley Tele- 
phone Company for the ensuing year are: President, William S. 
Davis; vice-president, E. Bryant; secretary-treasurer, F. E. 
Davis. 

AUGUSTA, MICH.—The organization of the Augusta Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Company has been completed and the following 
officers elected: President, John Kolvoord; vice-president, C. B. 
Scudder; secretary, N. V. Bird; treasurer, George Frie. Directors: 
J. E. Harrison, H. J. Richardson, D. J. Bailey, H. W. Case, Chas. 


Clark. 

GRAND LEDGE, MICH.—At the annual meeting of the Grand 
Ledge Telephone Company, the same board of directors was 
slected as for the previous year, viz: D. G. Kennedy, Harry Tan- 
ner, D. D. Shane, G. M. Every, W. H. Oding, Claud Barton, 
Danford Shadduck, Clark Smith and J. W. Ewing. The di- 
rectors also re-elected all the old officers, who are President, D. 
G. Kennedy; vice-president, W. H. Oding; secretary, Harry 
[fanner; treasurer, Claud Barton; general manager, D. D. Shane. 


CROOKSTON, MINN.—At the annual meeting of the Lowell 
Rural Telephone Company, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Jacob Widenhoefer; vice-presi- 
dent, Emil J. Peterson; treasurer, J. K. Quamme; secretary, O. 
K. Berget. Directors: John Peltier, N. C. Hanson and Wilhelm 


Johnson. 

FRIBERG, MINN.—The Edwards Telephone Company has 
completed its organization and elected officers and_ directors. 
E. M. Nelson has been elected president; August Splittegreber, 
vice-president; E. W. Leeper, secretary and treasurer. C. T. 
Kempfer, Martin T. Aas and Albert Schermann have been elected 
directors. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Minnesota Central Telephone Company, the following 
officers were elected for the year: President, C. P. Wainman; 
vice-president, Dr. J. L. Schoch, of New Ulm; secretary, John 
Williams, of Willmar; treasurer, J. W. Christy, of Minneapolis; 
auditor, W. R. Overmire, of Minneapolis. The directors decided 
to move the general offices of the company from Willmar, Minn.. 
to Minneapolis, in the near future, and when the change is made 
all the business of the concern will be transacted in this city. 

WATERTOWN, MINN.—At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Watertown Telephone Company, the old officers 
were re-elected, viz: F. L. Williams, president;; F. A. Barth, 
vice-president; Levi Johnson, secretary-manager, and R. J. 
Burke, treasurer. 

ALEXANDER, N. Y.—Directors of the Darien Telephone Com- 
pany have elected the following officers: President, Nelson Har- 
per; secretary and treasurer, E. J. Shirm; finance committee, 
President Harper, Merrill F. Lincoln and Carl Sprague of Alex- 
ander. H. J. Stevens was re-engaged as manaver; Nelson Har- 
per, Homer A. Weeks, E. J. Shirm, Merrill Lincoln, Carl Sprague 
and W. H. Norton were re-elected directors and F. M. Rogers 


was elected to succeed D. A. Summer. 
BATAVIA, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Stafford Tele- 
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phere Company, George H. Torrey, William H. Radley, Walter 
S. Daniels were elected directors for three years. The directors 
organized and elected the following officers: President, Charles 
J. Call; vice-president, George H. Torrey: secretary and treas- 
urer, Howard Bell; manager, William H. Radley. 

COEYMANS HOLLOW, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Rural Home Telephone Company, recently 
held, the following officers for the ensuing year were re-elected. 
A. D. Briggs, president; Jefferson Powell, vice-president; Edwin 
S. Palmer, secretary; Stephen Tompkins, treasurer; Edwin S. 
Palmer, manager. 

VESTAL CENTER, N. Y.—The annual meeting of thé Vestal 
Center Telephone Company was held recently and the following 
officers were elected: President, Herbert Russell; vice-president, 
Eugene Dewey; secretary, Silas Murphy; treasurer, Mr. Pickering. 

JAMESTOWN, N. D.—The Wright-Ailen Telephone Company, 
which was recently incorporated, has elected the following offi- 
cers: S. F. Corwin, president; Steve Allen, treasurer, and James 
Wright, secretary. About ten miles of line will be constructed. 

ALVADA, OHIO.—The Alvada Mutual Telephone Company have 
elected these officers for the ensuing year; President, Daniel Schu- 
bert; vice-president, T. L. Martin; treasurer, F. L. Miller; secre- 
tary, D. H. Nye; trustees, L. Schubert and Nicholas Keihm. 

ARCADIA, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Arcadia Mu- 
tual Telephone Company the election of officers resulted in the 
re-election of last year’s officials. They are: President, G. W. 
Dick; vice-president, C. W. Bricker; secretary, A. L. Anderson; 
treasurer, E. E. Bish. The board of directors is the same as 
last year. 

HARDIN, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Hardin Tele- 
phone Company D. F. Farson was elected presidentt; L. W. Misel, 
vice-president; E. C. Culbertson, secretary-treasurer; B. B. 
Hughes, trustee. 

HASKINS, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Haskins Tele- 
phone Company D. F. Farson was elected president; L. W. Misel, 
year the following: H. A. Twining, president; H. J. Johnson, 
vice-president; L. A. Challen, secretary, treasurer; H. A. Twin- 
ing, manager. 

LEEDS, OHIO.—The Leeds Telephone Company at its annual 
election chose the following officers: President, A. W. Ogg; sec- 
retary, W. F. Pepper; treasurer, Asa Reed. 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO.—The Middletown Telephone Company at 
its annual meeting elected W. S. Harlan, of Hamilton, presiden; 
C. E. Allen, of Dayton, vice-president, and L. T. Palmer, of this 
city, secretary-treasurer. 

REPUBLIC, OHIO.—The following officers and directors were 
chosen at the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Telephone Com- 


pany: President, Fred Hutchison, Blyde; vice-president, I. C. 
Gray, Bloomville; secretary-treasurer, C. C. Bronson, Bloom- 
ville. Directors: Fred Hutchison, Clyde; F. S. Bronson and I. 


C. Gray, Bloomville; D. H. Good, Fireside; Joseph Kuntz, Re- 
public, and S. R. Rupert, of Bellevue. 

SOUTH RIDGE, OHIO.—The following officers were elected 
recently for the Ayersville Mutual Telephone Company: Presi- 
dent, Clayton Woodward; vice-president, Dr. N. S. Blue; treas- 
urer, Henry Hohenberger; secretary, E. M. Rahmy; board of 
control, E. Meyers and W. Noffsinger. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Concord Telephone Company was held recently and 
the reports showed that the company is in a flourishing condition. 
The following officers were elected: President, F. C. Herdman; 
vice-president, J. E. McClelland; secretary-treasurer, J. B. 
Rhodes. These with the following, compose the directors: F. 
M. Winn, W. D. Forsythe, Val. Hunter and D. W. Conway. 


DAYTON, OHIO.—The report made at the annual meeting of 
the Dayton Home Telephone Company, held recently, showed 
that the corporation is in good shape: All the former directors 
and officers were re-elected. Frank A. Davis, Edwin R. Sharpe 
and Frank L. Beam of the Columbus Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany, are on the board of directors. John H. Ainsworth is gen- 
eral manager. 

WOONSOCKET, S. D.—The Sanborn County Telephone Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting elected officers as follows: A. B. 
Simms, president; Chas. LaBreach and Patrick O'Neil, vice-presi- 
dents; M. F. Holt, secretary. 

OXFORD, UTAH.—The Oxford Local Telephone Company at its 
annual meeting elected as trustees the following: Charles E. 
Croshaw, J. Y. Boyce, John Lloyd. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Capital City Telephone Company the following officers 
were re-elected for the year: J. N. Thomas, president, Pittston, 
Pa.; Charles West, secretary-treasurer, Allentown, Pa. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA, VA.—At the annual meeting of the Spott- 
sylvania Telephone Company the stockholders elected the follow- 
ing officers: Geo. W. Perry, president; N. L. Mills, vice-president; 
M. F. Waite, business manager; W. B. Warren, secretary and 
treasurer. Directors: C. R. Coleman, M. F. Waite, N. L. Mills, 
W. G. Dillard, T. A. Harris, R. L. Biscoe, Lee J. Graves. 

NORTH YAKIMA, WASH.—The Northeastern Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President, W. H. Voliva; 
vice-president, A. A. King; secretary and treasurer, Mahlon Sym- 
monds. 

UNIONTOWN, WASH.—'The Farmers’ Telephone Company have 
elected as directors the following: Dr. W. W. Miller, George A. 
Driessel, Florent Meyer, Franz Druffels and H. S. Gransch. 





